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' © "There is a Divinity which shapes our ends, 


Rough hew them how we will, 
Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER I. 
Introduction of the hero—School-days—An event in life. 


** Within an antique oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I speak ;—he was alone 
And pale, and pacing to and fro;— 
* * Then he lean’d 
His bow’d head on his hands, and shook as t’were 
With a convulsion 


Byron. 


My father was—it matters not who my father was ; people stand 
or fall by their own personal qualities in our country; and the 
respectability of our parents, though a useful endorsement of one’s 
character when first “ setting up in society,” has but little effect here 
in establishing our ultimate position in the world ;—My father, 
however, was a gentleman, and in giving me the education of one, 
thought that he was merely taking an ordinary precaution that I 
should not disgrace the family whose name I bore. As for the rest, 
I inherited an equally small share of his affection and his estate. 
My brothers, of whom I had several, were all boys of greater pro- 
mise than myself; and scripture and parental pride both suggesting 
that “to them that hath shall be given,” our sire, without pursuing 
the text so far as to take away “from him that hath not even that 
which he hath,” allowed me to grow up with a monopoly of indif- 
ference which was enjoyed by me alone of his children. 

The rest of my social circle seemed to share my father’s feelings. 
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My person in childhood was ungainly, and not fitted to inspire af- 
fection ; and the only interest felt in my character by those around 
me, displayed itself in an occasional anxiety lest the mediocrity of 
my abilities should prevent my succeeding in life even in situations 
of ordinary respectability. And perhaps the total want of applica- 
tion, which I evinced in my early studies warranted such a fear. 
What could be expected from a youth who at seventeen exhibited 
neither parts nor industry, and who seemed wholly devoid of all 
laudable ambition ? There was, however, one element of action in 
my character which was entirely overlooked by those who had so 
summarily arrived at an estimate of it. An element which, properly 
controlled and regulated by those who had the forming of my young 
mind, might have led to destinies far nobler than my desultory ca- 
reer has arrived at; and which, dangerous as it was when left to 
its own operation, yet under a guiding hand would have proved an 
efficient curb for all the waywardness of youth. 

Pride—ever active, indomitable pride—was at the root of every 
thing good and evil in my nature ; and prompted, sustained, or con- 
trolled each impulse that quickened in my bosom. It was not the 
pride of talent, for that I was unconscious of possessing ;—of birth, 
for that feeling is only brought out by collision with society, and I 
had never been placed in situations to awaken the emotion ;—of 
wealth, for I had it not. It sprang not, in fact, from any relative 
situation which I bore to others, nor was it fostered by any degree 
of importance which my connection with others might reflect upon 
me. It was an element of itself, dwelling in my bosom from the 
first—forming an essential part of my nature, and giving to my 
character an active principle of individuality and self-sustainment 
that made it independent alike of the conventional forms and ordi- 
nary sympathies of society. My associates and amusements were 
both different from boys of my age of the same condition in life. 
The former were chosen without any reference to their class in 
society, and the latter were adopted and pursued as my own fancy 
prompted, and not pressed upon me by the habits much less the 
caprices of others. Among youths of fashion, therefore, it was 
generally voted that I had a taste for “low,” or at least for “mixed 
society ;” while my humbler acquaintance, jealous of some of my 
pursuits, in which their education and tastes would not allow them 
to share, proclaimed that “ Wash Vanderlyn was a high bird, and 
not one of themselves after all.” The time had now arrived, how- 
ever, to test whether the traits which thus exhibited themselves were 
inborn and permanently operative, or merely the result of circum- 
stance acting upon a disposition apparently facile and indolent. I 
say indolent, for though mentally idle, I was any thing but a lazy 
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lad. The situation of my father’s house, upon the south side of 
Long Island, afforded the finest opportunities for sporting ; and even 
in my boyhood I was noted for activity and address among a com- 
munity of sportsmen; and our family domain—which my father, 
though he bore the name of an ancient Dutch colonist, had inhe- 
rited by maternal descent from the handful of English cavaliers by 
whom this part of the island was settled—was broad enough for 
the most active stripling ranger. 

“ Washington,” said my father one morning in the summer va- 
cation, as I was throwing my shot-bag over my shoulder, and taking 
my gun from a niche where it stood in the old hall—*I wish to 
speak with you, Washington.” 

“No, not here,” he added, as I replaced my fowling-piece and 
turned round in an attitude of attention. “ Postpone your sport 
for an hour, and I will join you in the study.” 

I proceeded at once to my father’s sanctum, and throwing myself 
into his stuffed arm-chair, was whiling the moments by drawing 
caricatures with dots and lines upon the corner of a newspaper 
when the old gentleman entered. 

“ Active ever in trifles,” he muttered, perceiving how I was en- 
gaged, when he joined me. ‘Come, sir, 1 was in hopes I might 
claim your serious attention for a moment at such an interview,” 
added he aloud, with some asperity of tone as he seated himself 
opposite to me. I threw down the pen, and pushed the paper from 
me; but feeling hurt at a reproof the circumstance did not seem to 
call for, remained silent. 

“T have summoned you here, sir,” began my parent with suffici- 
ent formality, “to ascertain what your views in life may be at this 
period. You have for some time been old enough to enter college— 
I myself took my degree at your age, and you ought to have 
made sufficient progress in your studies at the * * * * Academy— 
an excellent institution—where I have given you the same advan- 
tages as your brothers have enjoyed—You ought, I say, to be 
proficient enough in the classics to take a high place in the sopho- 
more class of any college in the country this autumn: but, indeed 
Washington, without meaning to wound your feelings by saying 
that you are naturally deficient in understanding, I must tell you 
that your mind is any thing but precocious. You seem, too, to 
have no intellectual ambition. The time you would now pass in 
college would I fear be wholly thrown away, and yet you are 
growing so old that it may be ill judged to wait for a season which 
may never come.” , 

I bowed with some agitation. 

“Understand me, my son,” continued my father, in a kinder tone, 
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“T do not at all grudge any expense upon my children’s education : 
but I wish to impress upon you the necessity of making up by in- 
dustry for the want of talents, and to hint to you the immediate 
adoption of some pursuit which may be suited to your capacity, and 
which, if followed up with proper assiduity, may make you a use- 
ful member of society. I have for some time intended to speak 
with you particularly upon this subject, and perhaps, considering 
the habits and associations you are forming, have too long deferred it. 
It has now been pressed upon me by a note I received yesterday 
from your uncle, in which he desires that you may be placed with 
his land agent for a season, in order ultimately to take charge of 
his great possessions in the west. The situation he proposes is an 
honourable one, and must ultimately become lucrative ; but it is of 
so confidential a character, requiring, too, more practised abilities 
than yours, that I have not hesitated te substitute Pierre (my 
younger brother!) in your place. I need hardly add, however, that 
I will gladly unite with your uncle in forwarding whatever plan 
you may chalk out for yourself, provided it meets with our 
approval.” 

I was dumb with astonishment when this extraordinary harangue 
was concluded ; and often, often since, have I rejoiced that my tongue 
did not find words to give utterance to the indignant feelings which 
swelled in my bosom as the protracted address approached its pe- 
roration. I passed my hand over my eyes as if in thought for a 
reply ; but my father, telling me to defer an answer till the morrow, 
flung a half-eagle upon the table, as “something for me to buy 
powder and shot with,”—-so he phrased it,—and left the room. I fol- 
lowed, and locked the door after him. I returned to my seat, and 
took up the coin he had bestowed in kindness as a balm to my hurt 
pride. I looked at it. I turned it over in my fingers, and gazed 
upon it as if the senseless thing could commune with me ; and I asked, 
‘«‘ Does he think thus to heal the wounds of this morning ?—does he, 
indeed—does my father think my soul as mean and childish as he 
deems my mind feeble and trifling ?—Does he”—and here an iron 
scorn seemed to brace every muscle in my body as I rose to my 
feet, and strode across the apartment, and laughed in derisive reply 
to my own unfinished question. But at each turn my step became 
faster and my pulse more rapid. I could feel it throbbing tumultu- 
ously at my temples; there was a swelling, too,in my bosom, which 
was not altogether that of haughty passion. A feeling of desola- 
tion came over me—a conviction of being unloved by those whom 
I might best expect to cherish my green youth—a pang of despon- 
dent feeling, that seemed to depress the more because tears would 
not come to relieve it. 
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It is strange what sympathies affect us at such a moment; and 
how we human beings, with all our insolence of intellect, our pride 
of reason, are compelled to acknowledge their affinity when under 
strong excitement, with the instincts of humbler creatures. My 
dog, who upon first witnessing my disturbed motions had left his 
place under the table, and followed me to and fro while I paced the 
chamber, now planted himself directly in front of me as I paused 
for an instant while turning in my walk; and drawing himself, 
doubtfully as it were, along the ground, with wagging tail and wist- 
ful eyes fixed upon my face, seemed to appeal for a share in my 
sorrows while fearful to presume. A look of encouragement, and 
he sprang toward me. And then—I care not who sneers at my 
weakness, or at the friend who melted it from me—then I did 
weep. Yes, an agony of tears at length relieved my outraged self- 
love. I wept as if my very soul were pouring through my eyes. 
I wept as I never did before. As I have but once since—as I never 
can on earth again! * 


CHAPTER II. 
First-Love. 


* Qh, that hallowed form is ne’er forgot 
Which first-love traced.” 
Moore. 


At length this unmanly paroxysm was over, and though again and 
again a single scalding tear would be dashed indignantly from my 
eyes while trying to recover my composure, I was at last sufficiently 
re-assured to unlock the library door and venture to cross the hall, 
where some of the family were usually at this hour to be encoun- 
tered. I flattered myself that I escaped all observation, as, seizing 
my gun once more, I made but a single step from the piazza, and 
leaping the fence beyond the lawn, strode rapidly to the woods to 
take council of my thoughts in solitude. Ido not know how it is 
with other men, but I suppose from the common language of books 
that the closet is their most favourable retreat for reflection and the 
maturing of enterprizes of moment. With me there is no place 
like the open air—beneath the free sky, to think in! My soul must 
walk abroad in the breeze and the sunshine—must move with the 
cloud and mock the tempest, before she can gather her energies, 
which seems to spring electrically from the life-giving elements 
around her. t 

My mind was soon made up as to the course I should adopt, but 
my heart was not thoroughly satisfied with the reasons of its determi- 
nation. ‘There was something which whispered that I mistook the 
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dictates of passion for the conclusions of judgment, and that 
wounded pride was hurrying me on to a step which could not be 
retrieved—for which I might never forgive myself. In later years I 
have often thought how priceless would have been a mother’s gentle 
counsels to a young heart stung with the feelings that goaded mine 
at this season. But, alas! I had no such counsellor. My mother 
had perished in giving birth to my younger brother while I was yet 
an infant, and all that I knew of her was from a portrait in the 
library, upon which I would love to sit gazing for hours when my 
dreaming fancy should properly have been tied down to some ne- 
glected task before me. I thought of that bright picture now, and 
the remembrance brought to mind another set of features—perhaps 
not less loved—in which I used to believe I could trace a resem- 
blance. Strange is it that in love the heart seems capable of hold- 
ing but one image completely, and that the portrait of each other 
that is dear to our affection must be kept down in its colouring, or 
made in some way to minister to the effect of that one salient form 
upon the canvass. 

Musing to this effect, it was not unnatural that, after rambling 
with but little purpose for an hour,I should find myself by the 
garden fence of my uncle’s grounds. I had often traversed every 
part of them with his orphan ward; between whom and myself 
some little passages had occurred which appealed to my heart irre- 
sistibly at this moment. I heard a voice among the flowers, singing 
a favourite air, with words I had myself supplied in more careless 
hours. ‘The garden wall was thickly skirted by thorn-locusts, and 
I paused upon the top of it when half way over, to hear that song 
from her lips for the last time. 


“Oh cherish them all—the early ties 
That first in youth were wove, 
For life, it never in after-time 
Can knit such links of love. 
You must gather the osiers lithe and young, 
If a buckler’s frame ye would strongly braid 
_And the stoutest shield against mortal ill, 
From the hearts that are twined in youth is made. 


“ Oh cherish them al]—the flowers of love 
That in life’s spring put forth, 
For age it never, with all its fruits, 
Can match them in their worth. 
And oh, when over the flood of years 
The soul amid drowned joys would roam, 
The first best branch on her questing track 
Is that which grew in the bower of home.” 


“ Will you remember me ever with that song, Elsie?” exclaimed I, 
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emerging from my covert, and placing myself before her as the last 
note died upon her lips. 

“Oh! Washington, how you startled me. You are so ungentle—— 
no—not ungentle, so abrupt sometimes ; but you are just in time 
now to fill this watering-pot for me from the green-house tank, and 
bring it to me in the arbour walk.” 

“Thank you,” she added, as, obeying the behest, I joined her a 
moment afterward. “ Do you remember, Washington, when I plant- 
ed this bush ?” continued she, stooping to pick off some dry leaves 
which were the only blemishes upon a flourishing shrub near us. 

“Yes, well; we were both children then.” 

“Then? Why what are we now, Mister Vanderlyn? What a way 
you have, Washington, of talking as if you had long since come to 
man’s estate! I sometimes think that you are like this trumpet 
creeper that has overrun the whole arbour, while my poor rose-bush 
scarcely reaches the second trellice, though they were both planted 
at the same time. The bignonia—is not that what the botanists 
call it ?—grows fast and wild, as they say you do, Washington,” said 
she archly ; “and yet it is but a scentless shrub after all ; while my 
roses, that mature so slowly, are the sweetest in the garden.” 

“ True, Elsie, true,” answered I with some bitterness ; “ I have not 
to learn from you that I am like a profitless vine producing nothing, 
and that my growing youth has sent its wild shoots hither and 
thither without the promise of one wholesome fruit : but the vine of 
which you speak is hardy as well as vigorous ; it clings, too, with 
strange tenacity to the object near which you plant it, and its em- 
bowering twigs have already sheltered your more favourite and fra- 
gile plant from many an autumnal frost. There are some natures, 
Elsie, which, like yours, are formed to embellish life, and to add to its 
excellencies, and these are worth the careful training and gentle 
nurture that men give them; there are others which flourish best 
perhaps from neglect—that will not repay the culture bestowed upon 
them, but which still I would fain believe may have their uses,” 

“ Yes, one might weave a basket from the leaves of your vine to 
carry my roses, Washington.” 

“« Ay! or a fence from its tough twigs to keep the bush that bore 
them {rom harm,” exclaimed I, passionately, passing my arm around 
her slender waist. 

“What mean you?” cried she, extricating herself from the half 
embrace with looks of alarm and astonishment rather than anger. 
«‘ You are ill this morning dear Washington ; how pale you look—I 
thought something was the matter with you when you first joined 
me. Let me call the gardener—let—” 

But I did not allow her to run on farther—* dear Washington !”— 
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—the word unlocked the fountains of my heart in a moment, and [ 
poured out my feelings with such impetuosity that I saw not how 
the declaration was affecting her before I had told the whole his- 
tory of my love: of the early childish attachment I had borne her ; 
of the fond affection that developed itself with her budding youth, 
and the deep-seated passion which had taken possession of me within 
the last few months—a passion whose fullness and power I had not 
dreamed of until that morning I had learned that I was about to be 
severed from her for a season—for years perhaps—to go I knew 
not where. 

“ To go away—away from here? Away to live? Oh no! you must 
not do that! What will become of me when you are gone? Who 
will ride with me when you are gone, or take me sailing in the 
bay, or drive me to the beach to gather those beautiful shells, or 
bring me wild flowers from the marsh? Oh! don’t go—don’t go, 
Washington.” 

“« Elsie,” said I gravely, recovering myself at this childish reply ; 
‘hear me! I have spoken to you upon the most momentous subject 
of my life—possibly the most important one of yours, and I wish 
you to answer me knowing what you say: I have told you I love 
you, that my dearest dream of happiness would be realized by 
making you my wife; I do not—I could not wish to trepan you 
with your eyes shut into an engagement which must necessarily be 
long; I would have you know your own heart while weighing the 
worth of the one I offer.” I spoke this calmly, and then, with agita- 
tion which I could not control, I added, clasping her hand between 
both of mine—“ Elsie, Elsie, it depends upon what you say at 
this moment whether or not I leave this part of the country for 
ever! Will you—will you”—I pursued, half sinking upon one knee, 
from the garden seat before her, and trying to look into her averted 
eyes, while her fingers were feebly employed in removing the arm 
which encircled her— will you,” I whispered in tones hoarse with 
emotion, “ will you be mine, dearest Elsie ?” 

She answered only with a burst of tears. I tried to soothe, to 
reason with her ; but her tears only flowed the more freely. I waited 
long for a more explicit reply, and at last it came. I remember 
every syllable of it as if they were pronounced but now. 

“ We are only children, Washington—and—and—but your talk 
to-day is madness ; you cannot mean it!” 

I answered only with a look. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t look so fearfully earnest. You know I like 
you—better than any one—better than any one? There is scarce 
another person not of my own sex that I may say I know—at least 
as I know you. You know that I like you—that I would not have 
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you go away for the world ; but I can’t, indeed I can’t say, Wash- 
ington, that I would be what you wish me ;— it’s wrong to ask me to 
promise sucha thing. Me! achild—it’s wrongin you. Nay, don’t 
look so troubled, I will forget it; let us both forget it—forget all 
that we have been talking about, and be playmates as of old. Why 
now you smile yourself at what you’ve said. Ah! Washington,” 
pursued she, laying her hand upon my arm, and smiling through her 
tears with a half-piqued expression, “ you have only been trying to 
quiz me in talking about what neither of us understand. Why, 
love? love? I only know the thing as I’ve read about it in the 
Scottish Chiefs, which you told me the other day was trash.” 

Her eyes, at first tearful and averted, were fixed with smiling 
openness upon me as she thus concluded her rambling reply ; but 
their long lashes drooped in confusion, and her flushed and excited 
cheek paled even as the words passed her lips. I turned with quick- 
ness at hearing a slight step near, and caught a glimpse of a figure 
disappearing in the shrubbery. It was my cousin Jocelyn, and she 
had seen him! I knew it—I felt it; but I gave no sign of heeding, 
and still pressed my suit. I knew, indeed, that I pressed it in vain ; 
but I now wished the rejection so complete and peremptory, that no 
after-thought could ever tempt me to renew the attempt to win her 
heart, or cherish a weakness which must unman my character. I 
wished, in a word, to gain for myself the energy of despair, when 
the spur of hope should be withdrawn from my opening career. Her 
replies were all that they should have been ; but, vexed at my persist- 
ance in pleading so idly, they were at last given in a tone of petu- 
lance which piqued me in turn. I drew myself up in anger, and 
could not refrain a reproach as I turned on my heel to terminate 
an interview which might never be renewed. 

“Oh! do not be angry with me, Washington,” exclaimed she, 
springing toward me with earnestness ; “do not leave me thus. I 
wish to act rightly ; I wish to act as you—as my brother would 
have me act did another stand in the position where you have placed 
yourself to-day. I am young, I am inexperienced; I know not 
how to say to you what I feel I ought to say; but oh! tell me that 
you are not angry with me for being compelled thus to pain you. 
Washington, I have no friend, no companion when you are gone.” 
A flood of tears here relieved the poor girl, and she did not with- 
draw her hand as I pressed it with mute feeling to my lips. The 
thought of her orphan condition, of her most winning gentleness, 
of her loneliness in my uncle’s house, with not one sympathizing 
being of her sex around her, rushed through my bosom, and made 
me think myself a demon to have tortured one so kind and so un- 
offending. I besought her to forget all that I had said; to think of 
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me only as a brother—as one who, though absent in person, would 
still be ever near her in watchfulness ;—and then, as my own lips 
began to quiver, and my eyes to swim, I rushed from the spot, and 
leaping the garden fence once more, plunged into the woods beyond. 

It boots not what became of the remaining hours of that day. 
Not half of them had yet expired ; but within that brief space had 
been crowded two events which were destined to colour my whole 
after-life. I saw the stars when they first looked out upon the 
broad sea that night, and the light of another morning cheered the 
gray waters before I left the shore, and, stealing home, crept up to 
my chamber. 

(To be continued.) 


‘TOO LATE.” 
WRITTEN TO ORDER. 


“ Too late” —“ too late !”—How oft the word 
Seems but a requiem of the past, 
As sadly we some blessing greet 
That, long delaying, comes at last! 
The laurel leaf, that blooms above 
The cold and cheerless tomb of him 
Who won not glory’s guerdon, till 
His eagle-eye in death was dim— 


The tear of love, that only falls 

When every answering pulse is o’er, 
Which beat for her who weeps, too late, 

The heart that now can beat no more, — 
The wealth that comes when none can share, 

The premium due on shipwrecked freight, 
The canvass-back when we have dined, 

Are all of them too late—too late. 


Too late? alas! how many a soul, 
Shrinking beneath Death’s icy wand, 
That hath no hope this side the grave, 
And dare not look beyond; 
When launching on the Spirit sea, 
Where strange appalling perils wait, 
Dismayed will for Tne look, 
And, dying, gasp—“ too late !—too late!” 


And he—the Prince of Fairy tale, 

Who winged his flight from star to star, 
To learn, by every changing light, 

In each bright orb, what women are! 
Did he now plume his wings for this, 

And, lighting, chance to meet with Kate! 
Would fain recall his yielded crown, 

And, grieving, sigh “ too late —too late !” 


Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1837. 
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LEAVES FROM A LADY’S JOURNAL. 


No. 2. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


Departure from Tampico.—Pack mules.—Mexican riding accoutrements.—Me- 
thod of grinding corn.—Leperos.—Household servants.—Falls of the Rio 
Limou.—Inhabitants on the bank. 


One bright morning in June saw us making our way out of Tam- 
pico, with our handkerchiefs at our noses, armed with camphor, as 
we passed the miserable abodes where disease was doing its work. 

At a brisk pace we cleared the outskirts of the town, and with a 
feeling of relief and pleasure entered a road leading through a 
forest rich in the spontaneous productions of a tropical climate and 
luxuriant soil. 

Those who have floated on the broad bosom of the Mississippi, 
and beheld her tangled thickets and mighty waving forests, where 
Nature, as in wantonness, has lavished her bounties ; those who have 
glowed beneath the shade of those flowery wildernesses of the South, 
can imagine the character of the scene: but to this were added the 
productions as of another hemisphere. The botanist might have revel- 
led in novelty, that favourite feast of the naturalist. Flowering shrubs, 
and creepers of surpassing beauty, meet the eye ; around and aloft, on 
the spreading branches of the giants of the wood, parasitical plants 
of flourishing dimensions waved in sycophantic grace. ‘There was 
something refreshing and soothing to the spirits in our ride through 
those green and bowery shades, which served for a brief interval to 
wean us from the anxieties of the expedition before us. This was 
a journey of about one hundred and sixty leagues into the interior 
of a foreign country ; we in utter ignorance of the language of that 
country, as well as the manners and customs of its inhabitants. 

Twelve animals and three servants formed our scanty train. 
Nor was it of the choicest materials ; but necessity is an arbitrary 
master, and we were glad on any terms to leave the port to which 
the yellow fever was adding its terrors. Five mules, furnished with 
aparejos, or pack-saddles, bore the baggage, which is placed on the 
animals’ backs, and secured there by means of one long cord, in a 
manner not easily explained to one who has not watched the pro- 
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cess. Long usage has rendered it perfectly familiar to the Mexi- 
cans ; and from one end of the republic to the other they have the 
same particular knack of adjusting the luggage, throwing the 
cord, tightening it, giving the word, and making all fast. 

For the first league it required the united efforts of the servants 
to keep the pack mules in the line of march, as they betrayed much 
of the assenine propensity to turn exactly in an opposite direction 
from the path destined for their stubborn feet. These ineffectual 
efforts at independence occasioned a shifting in the baggage that 
required unremitting attention and exertion on the part of the dri- 
vers, which was given with good-natured alacrity. If a heavy 
trunk or unwieidly mattrass was seen flying off from the centre of 
gravity, in an instant the foremost driver scampered forward on his 
fleet little horse or mule, headed the animal whose load needed ar- 
rangement, and alighting, seized him by the bridle, and drew down 
the tapadera, aband made purposely to draw over the eyes of the 
mules, which in this blindfold state are perfectly quiescent and ma- 
nageable. Then the long cord that confines the luggage is loosened, 
and the load re-adjusted with the wonderful celerity which practice 
gives, the tapadera is removed, the muleteer springs into his saddle, 
and in a few minutes comes scampering up with the rest of the 
party. 

The loaded mules led the van followed by the servants. The re- 
mainder of the party followed at their leisure, amongst whom one 
little girl made rather a conspicuous figure, perched on a tall white 
horse, seated in a gay old Mexican side-saddle, which differs mate- 
rially from any thing of the kind I had seen before. It has a large 
padded seat, and an embroidered quilted contrivance which fits 
across one side, and may be let down or buckled up at pleasure, so 
as to form a back to the seat if you wish to remove the knee from 
the pummel, and by placing both feet in the large flat stirrup, as- 
sume an easy sitting posture, but a very unsafe one in case of 
difficulty. 

One of the men was a stupid looking country fellow, who was go- 
ing back to his home at Santa Barbara, about sixty leagues from 
Tampico, with his horses, which had been hired to convey goods 
from the country down to the coast; and he was glad of employ- 
ment for himself and his horses on his way home, which, however, 
he never reached. He was seized with the cholera, and died sud- 
denly by the road-side, where he was hastily buried at the foot of a 
large tree. ‘This man was dressed from top to toe in leather which 
precisely matched the colour of his skin, and in place of shoes wore 
a kind of Indian sandal commonly used by the lower orders. 

Our other attendants were men of a different description. They 
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were gentlemen’s servants, and had been accustomed to wait upon 
foreigners, and were adepts in substituting signs and gestures for 
words which they found we could not understand. Theirs was the 
costume I have since observed to be universal for men of their class, 
a step or two above the common lepero. They wore the indispen- 
sable cotton drawers, but of finer materials and larger dimensions ; 
and over them pantaloons of dark cloth or velvet, with rows of large 
gingling buttons down the sides, where they are left open from 
above the knee, and thus hanging loose, flap to and fro as they walk 
in a manner they seem to think very stylish. These are kept in 
their places without suspenders by means of a long gay-coloured 
sash, which is wound tightly round and round the waist, the fringed 
ends appearing behind with a careless air. Above all this sits the 
short tight jacket, and the round low-crowned hat, with its gay band 
and dangling tassel ; and below such an apparatus of spurs and lea- 
ther as would outweigh the top-boots and iron-shod heels of an 
English huntsman. The spurs are large and clumsy, and the rowels 
so long that it is impossible to set the heels to the ground ; and of 
these they disencumber themselves as soon as possible after dis- 
mounting. ‘The Spanish bolas are large stiff pieces of leather, cut 
to a particular shape, stamped, and sometimes gaily ornamented ; 
these are wrapped round the leg from the heel to the knee, and fas- 
tened on with long garters, woven for the purpose. All the accoutre- 
ments, too, of a Spanish saddle are cumbrous and heavy. ‘To the 
straps of the great wooden stirrups are attached divers pieces of sub- 
stantial leather, for various purposes of protecting the rider from the 
thorny underwood he may have to ride through, &c., and, hanging 
from the pummel on each side, are long folded bear-skins, or more 
frequently goat-skins, which, when opened and fastened together 
behind round the person, protect the limbs effectually from cold and 
wet. These armas deagua, as they are called, are lined and fur- 
nished with pockets, which serve for stowing away a variety of arti- 
cles, a bottle or cold provisions, as occasion offers. Indeed they 
answer many good purposes besides protection against the weather, 
and I have often wished our western farmers and backwoodsmen 
could see them and know their value. At night they frequently 
prove a substitute for a mattrass, whilst the universal sarapes an- 
swer the double purpose of blankets by night and cloaks by day. 
These are small lively-coloured blankets of Mexican manufacture, 
of a peculiar fabric, and are worn on horseback by putting the head 
through a hole in the middle of the blanket, so that they hang round 
the person, or fly backwards or forwards, as pleaseth the winds of 
heaven. They have an awkward, comfortless appearance ; yet they 
are deemed indispensable, and doubtless have their advantages ; for 
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they are worn by all classes, and are generally adopted by foreigners 
after a short residence in the country. In fair weather they are 
rolled up and fastened on behind the saddle. Before, over the high 
pummel, are also swung a pair of horse-pistols, with holsters and fur 
coverings. When all this is started on the road, there is not much 
of the horse visible. Such encumbrances appear little consistent 
with the active habits of horsemanship so common amongst the 
Mexicans; but use renders them familiar, and even necessary to 
their comfort. 

At the end of our first day’s journey, we found ourselves a little 
before sunset at the farm designated as our first stopping place for 
the night. I call it a farm, because I know of no other English 
word descriptive of such an establishment; but it did not resemble 
any thing under that name I had ever seen before in England or 
America. It was more like a collection of huts on the edge of a 
great common or heathy waste ground. Not a field, not a fence, 
was to be seen in any direction; nor decent dwellings, nor goods, 
nor out-houses. Yet this was one of the establishments of a large 
estate, and the people residing there had under their care immense 
flocks of sheep and goats. 

Out of one of the bamboo huts crowded women, children, and dogs 
to gaze and growl. Another building, standing apart with rather a 
more exclusive air, was pointed out to us asour abiding place, which 
I refused to enter with a feeling of fastidious disgust, which has 
since appeared to me ridiculous enough. A traveller who already 
occupied it, stept up with a very polite air, and addressing us in 
French, cautioned us earnestly against remaining exposed to the 
dews and night air ; but the weather was warm, the sky was clear, 
and I preferred the “starry canopy” to the shelter of that pre-occu- 
pied den. So we supped in the open air on roasted kid, and corn 
cakes, and tea and biscuit ; with which latter articles we had amply 
supplied ourselves for the road, as well as with chocolate, and two 
or three excellent hams; but these we reserved for time of need, 
always availing ourselves of such supplies as offered. 

The next morning by sunrise we were again in the saddle, and 
after making our way for some hours through low thorny brush- 
wood, we struck into an open plain resembling some of the prairies 
of the west. As the fine extent of view opened on our sight, a 
remembrance crossed me of the enthusiastic feeling of delight with 
which I had, years before, first galloped across an Illinois prairie. 
“ Surely,” I exclaimed, “ this must be the same scene,—that line of 
wood to the right, and this narrow pathway through the long rank 
grass.”’ I looked around me, and the illusion vanished ; for in place 
of the picturesque clumps of timber that adorn the smaller prairies, 
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solitary palm trees here and there, and clusters of the thorny nopal, 
reminded us of the region we had entered. And see !—at a turn 
of the road, mountains on mountains appear on the distant horizon,— 
there dimly swelling like a bank of summer clouds,—here bold and 
prominent, standing forth like giants against the “blue, ethereal 
sky!” Gone was all resemblance to our western prairies, beyond 
whose gentle undulations nothing meets the eye but forests,—dark, 
interminable forests. 

We alighted that afternoon in a small village at the foot of a 
mountain, which, rising suddenly in an otherwise level country, 
stands insulated with a rocky castellated summit, something in the 
form of a round tower, which is seen from a great distance, and 
distinguished for its singular appearance. 

Near the hut where we took up our lodgings some arrieros or 
muleteers had also established themselves for the night in the open 
air according to custom, with their packages of goods piled near 
them, and carefully sheltered from the weather. ‘These are men 
who make it their business to travel from one place to another 
with their mules to carry goods for the merchants, who have no 
other means of conveying their merchandise to its destination. 
These expeditions are generally under the conduct of one trust- 
worthy person, frequently a man of some property, who employs 
his own animals, hires servants for the occasion, &c., and is an- 
swerable for the safe delivery of the goods under his charge. Vast 
amounts of property are entrusted to the guidance of these men, 
who are seldom known to fail in their engagements. ‘They carry 
with them a sufficient supply of corn, so that they can encamp 
wherever water is to be met with. Thus they are very independent, 
for of the corn they make their own bread, but in a manner so 
primitive, as includes the grinding of the grain as well as the bak- 
ing of the bread, and is a tedious process; but the patience of the 
Mexicans is remarkable and quite exemplary. The muleteers en- 
camped near us on the evening referred to were engaged in this 
operation, which we watched with a curiosity that did not seem at 
all displeasing to them. In a large earthen vessel stood a quantity 
of boiled corn, which, smelling strongly of some alkali, reminded me 
of lye hommony, the grain remaining whole, though softened and 
freed of the outer skin. After being well washed, the grinding 
commenced between two stones—one cut out in the shape of a very 
low stool, before which the miller knelt and grasped the other stone, 
which was a short, substantial roller, having the sides flattened. 
‘To this he applied the whole force and weight of the upper part of 
his body, and rubbed and ground till the perspiration rolled from 
his swarthy brow. The result was a lump of paste, which, without 
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any addition, was worked out between the hands into thin cakes, 
and baked on a kind of griddle. Thus is ground all the corn made 
use of by all the Mexicans, and such is the frail staff of their 
comfortless lives; for on these cakes they “live, and move, and 
have their being.” Add to them a mess of brown beans, well boiled 
and fried in lard, and they think they fare well; add another 
dish, a few scraps of hard, dried beef, stewed up with plenty of 
grease and red pepper,—and behold a feast. The poor muleteers, 
from whom we first learned the Mexican mode of making corn 
bread, gave one of their cakes to the children, which, coming smok- 
ing from the griddle, was quite a prize and a curiosity. In return 
I sent them a cup of tea; but they shook their heads, pronouncing 
it to be very bitter. Except in such cases, the labour of grinding 
the corn and making the bread never devolves on the men. It 
generally falls on the women, many of whom, in the towns, make 
it a business to keep a supply of hot cakes in the market-place, 
where rows of them may be seen, sitting with baskets before them 
filled with cakes, (or tortillas, as the Mexicans call them,) wrapped 
up in coarse cloths. Such women are usually the dirtiest, most 
slovenly-looking beings that can well be imagined in a Christian 
community. Imagine them with their heads and shoulders com- 
pletely enveloped in the reboso, a large shawl, or rather a scarf, 
without which no Mexican woman stirs into the street. They 
serve as a covering for the head, and are crossed over the bosom ; 
and one long end tossed over the left shoulder, where it clings as 
though by instinct. Imagine them, I say, squatting on low stools, 
wrapped up in dingy looking rebosos, below which appear skirts, 
which, to judge by the accumulated rags and filth, might have hung 
there since the conquest. A customer comes up, and when a wo- 
man opens her reboso to liberate her arms and supply the demand, 
a stranger is astonished to perceive that she has no covering over 
the upper part of her body but a chemise, and that too often dirty 
and ragged; but the never failing reboso supplies a multitude of 
deficiencies. If she rises, the bare brown ancles appear, and feet 
thrust into slip-shod shoes. Perhaps in the energy of making a 
bargain or telling some piece of news, which implies the variety of _ 
gestures they all make use of, the reboso falls back from her head ; 
then escapes a quantity of coarse black hair, in a most uncombed, 
disorderly condition, to which the nails are vigorously applied. 
You are glad to see the dowdy creature resume her sitting posture, 
wrap round her her reboso, and conceal beneath its shade, dirt, 
and rags, and elf locks together. ‘These women are of the lowest 
orders, and may be classed with the half-naked leperos I have before 
described. ‘They generally swarm in the plazas, or squares, which 
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are used as market places, and in country places perform the lowest 
drudgery. 

I must here mention another set of women belonging to the lower 
orders, domestic servants and others, who stand a grade above the 
common leperos. They have the same prevailing custom of attiring 
themselves, but with different materials, and with considerable at- 
tention to neatness and cleanliness. ‘The ample skirt of printed 
calico, or thick red flannel, bound with green or yellow, is fastened 
round the waist with a wide, long sash, wound on as tightly as pos- 
sible; and when the reBoso is removed, a neatly made garment 
appears fitting closely across the bosom, and ornamented with 
ruffles, beneath which hang the rosary, and medals of saintly value, 
and the short sleeves finely plaited, and adorned with frills, set 
tight to the comely brown arms. ‘The coal-black hair is sleekly 
combed back from the forehead, and gathered behind into a large 
braid, which hangs down the back ; and its beauty is “ reckoned by 
its length.” ‘This profusion of hair,—and indeed the whole per- 
son,—are subjected to frequent ablutions ; though the foreign prac. 
tice of dabbling the face and hands in cold water every morning 
is rarely adopted by them. 

These women, though forming part of a republican community, 
have none of that troublesome feeling of republicanism which ren- 
ders service irksome. Like the poorer classes in the old countries 
of Europe, they are content with the station they fill, and never 
dream of rising above it, or of attempting to equal their superiors, 
whom they are proud and thankful to serve. Their humble ser- 
vices, so readily given, are fresh in my remembrance, as well as 
their warm-hearted expressions of attachment, and faithful cares 
during sickness ; and it is not without reluctance I sum up the 
vices which disfigure their character—vices that may be called 
prevailing characteristics of the Mexicans of all classes—their want 
of truth, their double-faced hypocrisy, their violence of temper, 
their, what appears to us, utter want of delicacy, and all the demo- 
ralizing influence of a baneful superstition, which reigns there in 
all its original deformity. 

What situation can be more perplexing than that of a traveller 
ignorant of the language of the country through which he travels. 
It is humiliating to find yourself so much at the mercy of your ser- 
vants, to whom you vainly endeavour to give a distinct command ; 
and ludicrous are the'mutual efforts of master and man to come at 
each other’s meaning. 

On the evening that brought us to the foot of the aforesaid rocky 
mountain, we sat watching the lights and shadows of a beautiful 
sunset on the turreted summit that frowned directly before us, de- 
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lighted with a scene truly enchanting to eyes long accustomed to 
the monotonous scenery of some of our western and southern states. 
Poetic visions began to flit across my fancy. I saw nothing but 
the glowing western sky, and against it the gray old rocky heights 
and beetling brow of the lone mountain, which smiled grimly in the 
last rays of the sun long after the green slopes below were left in 
the deepening shades of twilight. ‘The hut which formed our rest- 
ing place was forgotten, with its earthen floor, and frail walls of 
canes and clay hung round witlr pictures of the saints ; its swarthy 
inhabitants, with their strange looks and stranger tongue. ‘This 
reverie might have lasted till darkness had intervened between me 
and the towering cliffs on which my sight was rivetted, if two figures 
had not appeared before the door and broken the charm and the 
view together. They stood with their hats in their hands, bowing, 
and making long speeches, for which we were none the wiser. One 
of them was a servant, who had accompanied us from Tampico, to 
which place he desired to return immediately. The other was an 
acquaintance he had met with, who was going on the same road 
with ourselves, and whom he brought forward as a suitable person 
to supply his place. Numerous were the repetitions, and various 
the gesticulations, before, with the aid of grammar and dictionary, 
our only interpreters, we succeeded in comprehending the drift of p 
their voluble discourse. With fewer gestures, but with equal diffi- 
culty, we gave them to understand that we could not admit a stranger 
into’ our service without some surety for his good behaviour ; 
whereupon a third person appeared, who declared himself the master 
of the man in question—pronounced him an honest lad, and a good 
servant ; and so the affair was settled, and Julian stepped into José 
Maria’s shoes—a change we would have avoided, but it was unavoid- 
able, so we made the best of it. This Julian was as wild, as merry, 
and as unnurtured as a whooping backwoodsman. He gazed at 
us, and listened to us with the undisguised astonishment of a man 
who had never before seen woman but of his own dusky race, nor 
imagined any other language on earth but his own native Spanish. r 
It never entered his stupid pate that we could not understand him ; 
he believed we could not hear, and shouted louder and louder, till, in 
self-defence, we learned to tell him angrily in his own tongue that 
we were not deaf. Then, to supply the place of words, he betook 
himself to gestures and antics so grotesque, that a laugh was the 
only answer I could give him. If he wanted his rations or daily 
wages with which to purchase provisions, he opened his great mouth 
and pointed down his throat as if to indicate the cavity that needcd 
replenishing. He was, however, an invaluable fellow on the road, 
and by his indefatigable activity supplied the place of two such 
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men as the poor felléw who staid by the road-side to die of the 
cholera. His former employer, whom he still called master, a plain 
looking quiet countryman, joined our party on the following day ; 
and by his advice and assistance proved of great service to us, fre- 
quently finding us shelter and entertainment when otherwise we 
should have been unprovided, as the people on the road-side and in 
the villages had heard news of the cholera, and were unwilling to 
admit us. 

At one place where we stopped for the night, the woman, a great 
sturdy creature, who received us very contentedly, suddenly set up 
the most piercing lamentations mixed with hysterical cries, and a 
thousand ejaculations of which I could make no meaning, and could 
therefore offer no consolation. Her husband, finding he could not 
pacify her, wrapped her up, head and all, in a large blanket, and 
mounting his horse, received her in his arms from a bystander, like 
a great bundle, and trotted off with her out of sight and hearing, to 
my great relief, leaving us in quiet possession of her domicile. 
This, like most such poor wigwams, was built in a circular form, 
with a long log extending from the middle of the floor up to the 
top of the pointed roof, to which it formed the main support, the 
heavy thatch being made of layers of palm leaves, the resort of va- 
rious insects and swarms of cock-roaches, which annoyed us intole- 
rably through the night, breaking the rest our fatigue so much re- 
quired, so that the morning found us unrefreshed when at an early 
hour we resumed our journey. 

At the village where we intended to have rested and refreshed 
ourselves at noon, the people refused us admittance, and actually 
stood with drawn swords on the road leading to the town to prevent 
our entrance, so great was their dread of the cholera, of which re- 
ports had reached them. So we passed on, and were for hours ex. 
posed to the scorching rays of a tropical sun. When we reached a 
suitable stopping-place, where water and pasture could be found for 
the animals, we sought in vain for shelter in the woods that lined 
the margin of the sluggish stream, on the banks of which we alighted. 
The light, feathery: foliage of a species of the locust afforded but 
slight shade against'the flood of heat that poured upon us from a 
cloudless sky. By spreading blankets over the hanging boughs, we 
formed a kind of tent, beneath which, all insufficient as it was, we 
took refuge ; and there, overcome as we were with heat and fatigue, 
sleep overtook us. ; Did I dream? that I heard a strange voice 
speaking in the clear, pleasant accents of my native tongue ; silver 
sounds in a foreign, land, amidst the confused jabberings of an un. 
known language. ‘Unclosing my eyes, I beheld an individual in 
animated conversation with one of our party. There was some- 
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thing in his appearance, though he had adopted much of the Mexi- 
can riding costume, that bespoke him a gentleman and a foreigner. 
He had alighted, and a young Mexican held his horse’s rein, whilst 
he entered into a chat, which had all the ease and familiarity of old 
acquaintance ; so much do circumstances sometimes shorten the 
distance that ceremony places between strangers. He was a mer- 
chant of the house that had hospitably entertained us in Tampico, 
and having heard of us, and knowing we were on the road, he 
sought us to make inquiries on the all-interesting subject of the 
cholera ; after which he proceeded on his journey towards the coast, 
and we resumed ours in an opposite direction. 

How shall I describe the heat that oppressed us that afternoon, 
or the thirst that parched us? I remember nothing of the road ex- 
cept one clear stream we passed, where I felt as if I could have 
staid and laved myself forever. But there was no time for delay— 
a hasty draught, and on we went. I drew down my veil, and bent 
my head to the glaring western sun. I gave my horse the rein, and 
moved on regardless of all around, choked and stupified with dust 
and heat, till roused by the voice of our guide, who recommended us 
to quicken our pace, as a shower was approaching; the big drops 
slowly splashing round us sufficiently explained his meaning : but our 
stopping place was near at hand, and a rising breeze revived our 
spirits, which heightened to exhilaration as we cantered up to a com- 
fortable looking dwelling, and alighted in a pleasant piazza, where we 
sat and watched the passing shower, and listened to the sound of 
falling waters mingling sweetly with the rustling of the wind that 
played amongst the tall groves around our pleasant asylum. 

One empty chamber was allotted to us, where we made our arrange- 
ments for the night, and anticipated the accommodation of a com- 
fortable supper. ‘The house was large, and near it clustered nests 
of poor little hovels, as though seeking shelter from its loftier walls ; 
but neither in the house nor in the huts was any thing to be had, 
and we felt thankful we had stores of our own, on which we made a 
vigorous attack. After this and the various refreshments which to 
weary travellers are absolute luxuries, fatigues and cares were for- 
gotten, and we sallied forth to reconnoitre. 

We moved instinctively towards the sound of falling waters, which 
led us to a steep declivity, and a narrow path leading down to the 
river’s edge. It was the Rio Limon, a beauteous, rushing stream, 
which here fell noisily over a bed of rocks, and swept off into the 
valley below through the rich foliage of spreading boughs that 
dipped into its transparent waters. We stood about half way 
down the rugged pathway, and gazed in a species of ecstasy on the 
enchanting scene. A fine shower had refreshed the carth ; and the 
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sun, with spent ardour, was hastily hiding his beams behind the 
western horizon. The air no longer glowed around us like the 
heated atmosphere from a furnace, nor was it like the same sky 
beneath which we had panted wearily through the sultry hours of 
the day. What wonder, if we lingered unmindful of the growing 
twilight, and all unconscious, till we turned to retrace our steps, of 
a group of urchins assembled near, gazing at us with the same at- 
tention we had been bestowing on the scenes of nature. Ragged 
red petticoats, hanging black locks, and barefeet and ancles, scam- 
pered off as we approached, amongst which appeared the bare 
backs of boys who wore nothing but cotton trowsers. At the cot- 
tage doors stood dark, dirty-looking women, some with babies in 
their arms, closely folded beneath their rebosos; nothing was visi- 
ble of the little creatures but a part of the head tied round with 
what had been a white handkerchief, beneath which their little 
black eyes peered forth as bright, as dark, and almost as prominent 
as those of the land crabs on the coast. Round the door sills might 
be seen small children quite destitute of clothing; a sight not un- 
frequent in that sultry clime amongst a people whose copper co- 
loured skins are climate-proof, as are their feelings proof against 
our notions of delicacy and propriety. 

How unmindful human beings frequently are of the advantages 
with which nature gurrounds them. These people—a pure stream 
flows by them, ih shame on their filthy, neglected appearance. 
A fertile soil court¢the hand of the husbandman; yet not a sign of 
cultivation is seen near their dwellings ; no snug gardens send up 
their fragrant incense to the morning sky; no orchards present 
their blushing fruits to the summer sun; no pleasant fields give 
promise of plenty. It was a mystery to me how these people lived, 
or why they lived at all. On subsequent inquiry it appeared that, 
like many other such wretched little communities, they live ina 
kind of vassalage on an immense estate, which possesses several 
other such establishments, under the care of agents, who direct the 
labour of the peop$eSand pay them the regular wages of two shil- 
lings per day, without attempting to better their condition or im. 
prove their master’s property. Their object usually is to enrich 
themselves as much as possible at the expense of the proprietor, 
who seldom resides on his estate; and the general agent, or Admi- 
nistrador, who oversees the minor establishments, has the same ob- 
ject in view. Thus robbery—absolute robbery—is the systematic 
practice from the administrador in the casa grande, as they call the 
principal residence, down to the pilfering inhabitants of the lowest 
hovels. 

The individuals, who, if they enjoyed no other privilege, had that 
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of residing on the beautiful bluff above the Lio Limon, were charged 
ee with the care of large droves of horses and cattle, and derived their 
i maintenance from some part of the estate devoted to cultivation ; 
a and thus lived on, destitute of every comfort, with the passive indo- 
Bh lence which characterizes them, neglecting every effort to increase 
the enjoyments of life. 


a LINES 


Written at the foot of an insulated mountain, with a singular castellated summit, 
in the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


oy Ye gray old cliffs, like turrets reared on high, 

aa Majestic watch-towers mingling with the sky, 

he How long in lonely grandeur have ye stood, 

ii Braving alike the wild winds and the flood! 

3 What howling gales have swept those crags along, 

ha What tempests dire have piped their fearful song, 
HA And lightnings glared those rocky heights among ? 
And oft, as now, the summer sun has shed 

} Its golden glories round thy mountain head, 

; And tarried there with late and lingering hues, 
a4 While all below was steeped in twilight dews. 
x And night, proud queen, in ages past, as now, 
me fa Hung her pale crescent o’er thy beetling brow— 

ft p Soft lamp—that lights the happy to their rest, 

But wakes fresh anguish on the hapless breast, 
And calls it forth, like restless ghost, to glide 
In lonely sadness up the mountain side ; 
RES And can’st not thou, oh! giant of the past, 
py Some far-off knowledge o’er my senses cast, 
4 Sigh in the hollow moanings of the gale, 
ea And of past ages tell mysterious tale— 

i Speek the dark secrets of primeval worth, 
2 And all the hidden wonders of thy birth— 

Convulsions strange that heaved thy mighty breast, 

And raised the stately columns of thy crest ? 
Perchance the Indian climbed thy rugged side 
Ere Spain’s proud sons subdued his warlike pride, 
: And bent him down to kneel, to serve, to toil 
; To alien shrines upon his native soil. 
+o It needs not thee, O Mount! to tell the story 
That stained the wreath of many a hero’s glory ; 
But Nature’s mysteries must ever rest 
Within the gloomy confines of thy breast, 
Where wealth, uncounted, haply lies concealed 


Locked in thine inmost temples—unrevealed. 
G. G. 
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“COME TO ME, SISTER.” 


I nave passed in safety the treacherous wave,— 

I have been to the home of the free and the brave,— 
Where the despot’s rule is unquestion’d,—where 
The mosque and the minaret call to prayer.— 

I have been where the bold Crusader came 

With his music wild, and his thirst for fame,— 

I have been where the Sages of olden time 

Poured forth their treasures of thought sublime,— 

I have stood on the ruins of ages gone 

Where empires rose, to be o’erthrown,— 

I have heard such music! the bird-like strains 
Which float in soft climes where melody reigns, 
Where the painter breathes his impassioned soul 

In tints which his hand hath from Nature stole— 
I’ve stood where the noble, the high-renowned, 

In their laurels moulder beneath the ground, 
Where the stone-carved fame of their proud name stands— 
And there, far off in those distant lands, 

I’ve wandered lonely by river and street, 

And seen true brothers and warm friends meet ; 
And, sister, I scarce could repress the tear 

That no tone well-remembered might gladden my ear, 
That there, where many were mingling in glee, 

No smile of kindness was waiting for me; 

In joyous crowds I am drooping alone, 

And now all my loved ones e’en dearer have grown.— 
Oh, would that again I were with ye all 

By the fireside clustered at evening’s fall ! 

Do ye ever speak at that hour of me? 

Do yedream of me often as I of ye ? 

Do yebreathe my name in a heartfelt prayer 

That soon again I may meet ye there 7— 

’*Mid scenes which my boyhood panted to greet 

I have wandered long, but with listless feet, 

And a longing wish for my own loved home, 
Come to me, sister, sweet sister, ah come! 


I’ve stood, too, high on the flame-clad mount 

When the fire gushed up from its quenchless fount, 
And shot aloft in the lurid sky 

While the rattling thunder went pealing by.— 

I have been there, too, where the citron trees 
Scatter flowers and perfume on every breeze,— 
Where, laden with clusters, the rich vines droop, 
And acacias to kiss the sweet rivulets stoop.— 
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Where the palm tree, spire-like, shoots on high, 
And spreads its leaves in the clear blue sky. 

But none has been with me—no answering heart 
In these scenes so lovely to share a part, 

And fraught with pain they have been to me, 
For, sister, I gazed not upon them with thee! 
Oh, how had the depths of thy soul been stirred 
Had’st thou seen such beauty—such music heard ! 
Now far away, sister, though many a day 

For the faces I love I am pining away. 

Disease hath baned me, and soon must I 

Be called in the spring of my years to die, 

To lay me down in the stranger’s grave, 

With none to bless me and none to save; 

And with earnest longings, I’m thinking now 
Of thy hand which so often hath cooled my brow ; 
Of the changeless love of our early years, 

Of thy gentle, sympathizing tears. 

Oh, how from thee could I ever roam! 

Yet come to me, sister, oh come, oh come! 


December, 1836. 


TO 


Tuenre is no star in heaven so bright 
As that dark eye of thine; 

The gems that gild the crown of night 
With paler lustre shine! 


I'd leave the fairest thing of Art 

To gaze upon that face 
) And faultless form, whose every part 
Is redolent of grace. 


Thy step is like the wild gazelle’s, 


As firm, and light, and free ; 
j And Beauty, like a spirit, dwells, 
‘a Enchanting girl, with thee! 
I tove—oh, who could ever view 
That face and form divine, 


Nor feel, when first that smile he knew, 
His heart was wholly thine! 


ION. 
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ALHAMAR. 


[AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY. | 


WE have little doubt that there are dramatic poems which have 
never seen the light, that would be found worthy not only of being 
presented on the stage, but submitted to the critics of the closet. 
Piles of manuscript plays, among which there gleams no spark of 
original fire bright enough to emit a feeble glimmer through thick 
vapours of common thoughts and worn-out expressions, lie heaped 
on the tables of theatrical managers without a chance of being res- 
cued from a merited oblivion. Nevertheless many a tragedy may 
have been thrown aside, which, though full of the noblest poetry, is 
unsuited for stage representation. A rejection of his production by 
a manager or his committee should, for this reason, by no means 
discourage a dramatic author; for if they can be persuaded to read 
it, the piece may find favour inthe eyes of accommodating editors, 
and through their agency be presented to that competent synod of 
critics, the public. 

The tragedy before which we now throw our egis, is deficient in 
many points which would secure its popularity on the stage. 
Neither does it appear to us, as a whole, worthy of a separate publi- 
cation in the shape of a dramatic poem. ‘There are parts of it, 
however, as we shall presently show, which are truly excellent. 
The story is interesting, the characters conceived with force, and 
though the plot is not so well managed as it might have been, the 
tragedy can boast a higher order of merit than many which have 
been received—to use the regular cant—* with bursts of applause 
from admiring multitudes.” With some alterations in the phrase- 
ology of the piece, a different disposition and arrangement of its 
scenes, by giving more prominence and importance to the principal 
characters and casting into shade the minor personages, ALHAMAR 
might have its days with the reading and its nights with the play- 
going world. 

The plot is taken from the history of Spain. When the royal 
race of Abdehraman the Great failed, and his dismembered kingdom 
became a prey to the Gothic chivalry of Spain, Seville and Grenada 
were the last of the Moorish dominions that retained their indepen. 
dence. They had yet strength enough to have held out against 


Ferdinand of Castile, miscalled the Saint, but for an unhappy 
VOL. Ix. 17 | 
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quarrel. Ismael, son of the Sevillian sheriff Almanzor, being on a 
visit to Mahomet Alhamar, the founder of the new kingdom of 
Grenada, foully violated the rites of hospitality by forcibly carry- 
ing off the betrothed bride of his host, whom our author calls Mo- 
rima. Redress being denied by the Sevillian king, Alhamar formed 
an alliance with Ferdinand, and the two monarchs jointly laid siege 
to the city. 

In the first act, which does but develope the situation of affairs, 
Morima is seen plotting her escape with Zara, her captor’s sister. 
Their conference is overheard by Morax, the jailor, a pardoned 
robber of the Apulxerras and a devoted adherent of the Sevillian 
prince, full of the wild fidelity and savage ferocity of the Arab 
blood. Thus he speaks of Morima :— 


** By all the hopes of Paradise, I swear, 

But at Prince Ismael’s hest, I would not stir 

E’en her robe’s hem: in sooth, I cannot choose 
But feel a touch of pity when I see 

The hard floor sprinkled with her diamond tears!” 


A first attempt at flight being frustrated, Zara despatches a trusty 
messenger to the allied camp to instruct Alhamar how he may enter 
the city and rescue his bride. ‘The attempt is made, but fails. 

From a similarity of character, Alhamar singles out the most re- 
doubted champion in the camp of his allies as his friend and confi- 
dant. This is the stout Baron Garci Perez Vargas, a name fami- 
liar in Spanish song and tradition to this day. To him, in the se- 
cond act, Alhamar recounts his wrong, deplores the necessity he is 
under of bearing arms against his kindred race, dwells upon his 
unavailing thirst for vengeance, and proposes a plan by which he 
may be set foot to foot with his enemy, and which will at the same 
time enable Vargas to retort certain insults heaped on him by the 
Duke de Haro. Vargas immediately puts this design in execution. 
He kneels before the throne of Ferdinand, and thus delivers himself: 


“Tt is known to all 
Inigo, Duke de Haro, more than once 
Hath given me sore offence, and scorned my arms 
As mean and not my own; ay, even now 
He eyes me with fixed scorn—he may learn better. 
My liege, my shield’s my own—it tells of deeds 
Done by my sire at Narvas. On the field, 
Wet with his heart’s best blood, his dying breath 
Enjoined me not to blot it. Sire, I hope 
To leave that honoured token to my son 
As bright as I received it; yea, and brighter. 
With thine approval I would send a challenge 
To twelve Sevillian knights, to cope with me 
And five more champions,” 
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L After some discussion on the part of the king, Vargas elects his 
f companions in arms. 
; “ Among the Moorish chivalry, Alhamar 
? And his brave brother Selim. In our host 
d Leon Correa, Master of Sant ’Iago, 

Don Garceran de Lara and myself 
, Make five. To signalize my deep respect 


And give occasion to the Duke de Haro 
To show himself a better knight than I, 


9 His be the sixth part in our enterprize.” 
d All the rest of the champions elected unhesitatingly accept the 
n dangerous honour, but the Duke de Haro refuses to ride under any 
b leader inferior to himin rank. Alhamar removes this objection. 
** Lord Duke de Haro, 
I think thy character would nothing lose 
By couching lance in Perez Vargas’ leading, 
Or under any knight whom he hath chosen. 
Know, that howe’er conspicuous that brave knight, 
So oft by thee provoked, appears, ’tis I, 
A king, Grenada’s king, thy master’s equal, 
That leads this band of heroes.—Art thou answered ? 
, Haro. The monarch of Grenada is, indeed, 
y In his own realm a personage exalted— 
; But I his jurisdiction never owned. 
Alhamar. O, how convenient is the pride that serves 
A feeling more ignoble to conceal ! 
pe I think, proud Duke of Haro, not to speak 
i- Of my renown in arms, thy rank to mine 
f Is as thy meanest vassal’s is to thine. 
1- I boast my blood derived from warlike Kaled, 
e. The Prophet’s friend, surnamed the Sword of God, 
: W hose genealogic tree was ever known 


is A towering oak, compared with which thine own 
Was, in its greenest pride, a stinted shrub: 
And, not in boast I say, I think my name 
1€ May grace as good a branch as grows upon it. 
Sull, Duke, ’tis neither birth nor high estate 
Can do the worthless honour. Did I not 
1€ Aspire to shine by mine gwn light, I’d give 
My birth, crown, sceptre, wealth, and wide domains 
To bear the fame of Garci Perez Vargas, 
£ The wise in council and the bold in battle. 
He looks not down, like thee, from such a height 
As makes the lack of merit more conspicuous ; 
But from an eminence to his deeds he owes 
Not to a line of perished ancestors. 
Sir, shunning thus equality of peril, 
Though thou dost fall beneath the rank of Vargas, 
Henceforth traduce him at thy proper danger, 
Lest I forget that difference of rank 
Of which thou mak’st account.” 


Haro still declines the dangerous honour proffered him, and the 
list of champions is filled without his assistance. Selim, brother of 
the Moorish king, is despatched with the challenge. Here it may be 
well to observe, that our author sometimes loses sight of an impor- 
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tant rule of the pure drama. His scenes do not all influence the 
great end of the play, and some of his characters perform unneces- 
sary and unimportant parts. We do not mean to say that these 
characters are not forcibly drawn, or that their agency is without 
interest ; but simply that they have no business where they are. 
The pure drama should be like pure architecture, the stern sim- 
plicity of which is much more imposing than a profusion of or- 
nament. 

The challenge is accepted, as it is sent, and Ismael holds commu- 
nion with Morax. He bids him, in case he should not survive the 
approaching combat, put Morima to death, which the other, faith- 
ful alike in good and evil, consents to do. He then acquaints 
her with his arrangements, and is wholly unmoved by her remon- 
strances. His own words will save us the trouble of drawing his 
character. 


“ The crisis of my fate is now 
So near, I care not if I do withdraw 
The curtains of my soul; for, if I live 
Thou never wilt reveal what thou hast heard— 
I'll take good care of that—and if I die, 
Death also seals thy lips. I never had 
But these three passions—love, ambition, hate. 
Till I saw thee, I lived but for myself; 
And wo to him who crossed my will in aught. 
I saw thee; and I felt a change of heart— 
I felt myself at last allied to one 
Of mine own kind, and not alone on earth. 
Alhamar baulked me then ; thy troth was given 
To him—I hate him, and I hope to slay him. 
Thou hold’st my suit in scorn—I hate thee too— 
The worst I can inflict on thee is death, 
And if I perish in to-morrow’s fight 
I have ta’en order for it. If I live, 
Look thou to suffer sorrow worse than death.” 


The death scene of Ismael is perhaps the best in the play. It 
portrays the feelings of one who has suffered and another who has 
committed a deadly wrong, aggravated by the ferocity of the age 
and race of the actors. 


Alhamar. “ Die, thou abhorred dog ; thou villain, die 
A demon now as ever. Hence from earth, 
And join thy kindred fiends—perish and rot 
In ground unholy; which the foot of man 
Shall ever shun for thy detested sake. 
Wretch, whom no sense of honour e’er could move ; 
Atheist, by whom thy God was never feared 
Or man regarded—miscreant, to whom 
The “_ ties of nature were a jest; 
Unworthy prince, ao of the weak ; 
False recreant to the honoured oath of knighthood, 
Die, ’tis Alhamar’s hand that deals the blow. 


Ismael. Exult not so untimely, O Alhamar, 
I die, but still a noble hope is mine. 
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Here end thy hope! the ill thou didst intend 
To wreak on me, on thine own head is fallen. 
She for whose sake thy soul is damned so deep 
Is lost to thee for ever, and yet more, 

Will fill the arms of him thou most didst hate. 
Let that be comfort to thy sinking heart. 


At least I do not die without my fame. 


Ay, such a fame as matches well thy deeds. 
Thy name shall pass away from earth; or men, 
When they would name the abstract of all evil 
Shall speak of Ismael; and the arch-fiend’s name 
With less abhorrence shall inspire their souls. 
Take thy last look on yonder blessed sun, 

And raise one prayer in dying to thy God 
To spare the punishment so well deserved. 

Alhamar, I beseech thee say no more; 

Thy words are sharper than thy lance and sword: 
Pursue me then no farther. Mine offence 
Is punished justly, amply, fearfully. 


Alas! thou wretch, what boots it now to speak 
Of sorrow or compunction ? Canst thou draw 
The arrow shot so deep into this breast, 

The rankling barb still festers at its core ? 
Canst thou annul the long, long months of wo 
By fair Morima suffered? O, thou canst not. 
Repentance everlasting scarcely could 

Atone for wrongs like hers. 


I can—I will atone my wrongs to both, 
At least in part. My squire will give thee back 
Thy bride as pure, as spotless, and unstained 
As Allah made her. Think, O think, what joy 
To meet her thus again, her worth enhanced 
By separation ! What is past will be 
Remembered like the tempest, whose spent rage 
Makes calm and sunshine dearer than before. 
I shall have been thy friend and not thy foe. 


Do thou but this, and be my matchless wrongs 
Forgotten. But how could’st thou find the heart 
To practise evil on a soul so pure ? 

How could’st thou lay a hand profane upon her? 
Was it a proof of love? 


Alhamar, thou 
Didst love and wert beloved. No cloud obscured 
Thy sun of happiness. Thou canst not know 
The pangs that rent my heart—the hell I fear 
Has none more dreadful. Had thy love been scorned, 
Had dark Despair sat brooding on thy breast, 
Then, peradventure, thou hadst gone astray 
Like me. Say, was the prize not bright enough 
To tempt thee to the peril of thy soul ? 


It was, it was—I feel the fullest force 
Of that appeal—I feel my rage depart, 
And pity for thy fall usurps its place. 
First teach me how, and when, and where my bride 
Shall be delivered to my longing arms, 
And Ill essay to stanch thy dripping wounds. 
O for a leech! 


Might twenty leeches come, 
It nothing would avail; my life ebbs fast. 
Lay not thy hand upon me—do not think 
I need thine aid, or that it gives me pain 
To die acquitted of all debts to thee. 
I had ta’en order ere I left our walls, 
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To give thee thy Morima, and repair 
Theerrors of my life. I could say more— 
But my breath fails me—let me not depart 
Without forgiveness—carry not thy hate 
Beyond the grave—Oh 
Alhamar, May thy God forgive thee 
Freely as Ido. I will pray for thee. 
Ismael. Tis well—I die—content—W hen thou shalt see 
Morima—think on—Ismael—Farewell. [ Dies. 


Alhamar. Farewell, dark foe; for ever fare thee well! 
Thou wert a valiant knight, and in thy mail 
Hast died full knightly. There were many things 
In thee to love and fear. Thou wert a wise 
And gallant leader; wisdom raised thee high ; 
Pride and fell passion cast thee down as low. 
Thou didst me much annoyance—wert a thorn 
In me heart’s inmost nerve, but let that pass: 
Death quits all scores. I never shall again 
Pluck laurels from a crest as haught as thine, 
Or couch a lance against so stout a warrior.” 


The unequal encounter in which Ismael falls, is thus described. 


*[ Scene, in the allied camp. A group of soldiers and two esquires, a Moor 
and a Christian, 


A soldier to the esquires. Fair Sirs, pray tell us how the battle went, 
To the minutest circumstance; for we, 
Being on the rearward guard, saw nothing. 
Christian Esq. I'll deliver it 
In such set terms that ye shall think the strife 
Enacted o’er again before your eyes. 
Well, so God will’d it, the Sevillian knights 
Being (O vain conceit!) right well assured 
Of certain conquest, rode into the lists 
An hour before the time. Their very steeds 
Snorted, and champed their bits, and seemed to share 
The impatience of their riders. 


Moorish And we marked 
ay heir leader, with another stalwart knight, 
} et Ride off a furlong from the rest ; and there 
ok They kept their stations. 
g Christian Esq. Then the first trump sounded, 


And presently we saw that man of men, 
The Moorish king, come pricking to the lists, 
Before his brave companions full a bowshot. 


Moor. Esq. He did not tarry for the sign of battle, 
) But shook his lance and cried aloud for Ismael, 
Who bounded forward, followed by his aid, 
Muley Ben Yussoof, full as stout a knight 
As Ismael] himself. 
Chris. Esq. They met midway 
Like crashing heaven-bolts—shaking earth confessed 
The dread concussion. Ismael’s horse recoiled 
Upon his haunches. 
Moor. But Alhamar’s breast 
3 Received their lances like a castle wall, 
f Unshaken, and their splinters scared the sun. 
I saw brave Muley and his horse go down, 
Never to rise again. Our monarch’s spear 
Gored through his body, and appeared behind 
A liberal fathom. Yet the king held on. 
His course—indeed, he could not stay his steed. 
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The other knights, by this, came up, and straight 
I saw what even now doth make me tremble. 
I heard a groan, a Moorish knight’s death nete, 
Laid low by the redoubted arm of Vargas 
Who then 


Alhamar and his foe apart 
Maintained a dreadful combat with their swords. 
Blood fell like rain, but either fought as yet 
With vigour undiminished. 


All this time, 
Vargas and Lara, and his Mastership 
Of Santiago, with death-doing blows 
Made fearful havoc in the Moorish ranks. 
But one knight gave them trouble—him I knew, 
By shield and helmet, for the great Menuza, 
Him Tello de Osorio did encounter 
In short but most terrific strife. He fell 
Gashed in a score of places, while the Moor 
Was yet unwounded. Brave Osorio scarce 
Had numbered nineteen summers, but the world 
Well knew and prized his worth. If he had lived 
He would have been a shining light in Spain. 
Great loss hath Christendom sustained in him. 


Go on, go on—we surely know all that. 


The young Osorio was to our brave prince 
Dear as a brother: they were comrades sworn 
In arms, and camp, and court, and twins in age. 
When Selim saw his loved companion fall 
His face grew terrible to look upon ; his voice 
Was as the peal of Allah when he called 
Three times upon Menuza to come forth, 
Attended by his best and bravest cemrade, 
And meet him singly. 

And our courteous knights 
Gave way, and let the Moorish warrior pass 
Attended by his comrade, Aben Ehud. 


Selim found argument for both their swords— 


Yet was the odds too great for mortal man ; 
And though he struck most gallantly, his blows 
Fell every moment lighter. 

So did theirs. 
And had they parted then, no praise were theirs 
But what was doubly due to Selim. Still 
He pressed them sore, and with an awful blow 
Clove down stout Aben Ehud to the teeth. 
His fall struck terror to his party’s hearts, 


Except Menuzas: wild with rage to see 
His eneoe slaughtered, and one knight so long 
Withstand the might of two, with frenzy’s force 
He drove his damask blade through plate and scale 
Into young Selim’s bosom. 


Then the prince 
Gathered his fleeting strength for one last effort. 
‘I go,’ he cried, ‘ but not alone, Menuza.’ 
With that he swayed his steel with both his hands, 
And dealt the doughty champion such a stroke 
He never uttered word, but lost his seat, 
And fell, half cut asunder, to the earth. 
This done, the forces of the noble prince 
Began to fail; his head drooped low upon 
His horse’s neck ; his fingers loosed the reins, 


While the steed wandered to the spot where still 
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Alhamar urged the conflict. There he fell, 
At his great brother’s foot, and dying cried, 
‘Revenge, O brother!’ 

Christian. Now our valiant knights 
Had each slain one opponent, and the rest, 
Who still contended with them, smote so feebly 
That the result was certain. Vargas, loth 
To spill more blood, surceased his strokes and cried, 
‘ Hear, ye Sevillians! court not death assured, 
But yield ye on assurance of your lives.’ 


A Soldier. And did the cravens yield ? 


Christian. Indeed they did. 
Soldier. Whatdid the Christians then ? 
Christian. ; ‘ They spurred their steeds 
To aid the king Alhamar, who not yet 
Had dealt upon his foe. 
a Moor. How should he, sir ? 
ep He whom he had to deal with was the best 
as Seville could boast; ay, or the land of Spain. 


te Soldiers. Well, well; and why did not our champions go 
To aid Alhamar ? 
Christian. Garci Perez Vargas 
Forbade them, saying that his friend’s displeasure 

ie Would be the meed of any interference. 
oH Before Prince Selim fell, these mighty foes 

: Had hacked each others’ arms half off—a match 
imo So just was never seen before—’twere hard 
Bal To say which had the better or the worse. 
| ie Their blood had long been flowing; but their ire 
Raged unabated, and their heavy swords 


| Rained unremitting blows. 

Ba Soldier. We had a loss 

. oe Not to behold this battle. 

fa Moor. Thou sayest truly. 
iis When our great sovereign saw his brother fall 


gE He aimed a stroke at {smael—such another 
mie Would have been needless ; but his weapon broke 
oa On the Sevillian’s helm. ‘Then with set teeth 


. i: He spurred his steed against his enemy, 
. ies And grasped him round the waist. ‘The fierce Sevillian 
wt Returned the like—words cannot tell the fur 
. Of that death grapple. Either strove to hur 


The other from his seat; but all in vain. 
Till their scared horses passed from under them, 
| And down they fell together, Ismael under. 
And so the conflict ended. 
Christian. No, not so— 
They strove together long and lustily. 
Each tried to draw his dagger, but the grasp 
And fierce embrace of either was too strong. 
Me Soldier. Then Ismael was at the last exhausted ? 
ig Moor. Art wrong, good friend. It happened that the king 
Touched with his foot the gory corse of Selim. 
That touch infused fresh vigour—with a wrench 
He tore his right arm clear, and snatched the glaive 
Of his dead brother—both regained their feet 
And closed again; but brief the strife before 
The sword of Selim searched the heart of Ismael.” 


The last act contains several effective scenes. Vargas is tri- 
umphant, and the pride of the Duke de Haro is humbled by the 
result of the battle. ‘The funeral obsequies of Selim are next pre- 
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sented, and afford a good opportunity for the display of theatrical 
pageantry. While thus engaged Alhamar receives @ visit from 
Morax, who bids him be at the gate of the city at midnight to re- 
ceive his bride. He repairs thither accordingly, attended by Vargas 
and others, and the scene which ensues is deeply affecting. 


Vargas. “Lo! I see 
Lights glimmer on the rampart. Hist—stand close— 
I fear we are observed. 
Alhamar. And if we be, 
Was’t not for that we came? On, on, good Vargas. 
When danger’s nigh thou art not wont to lag. 
Vargas. Nor do I now: thy speech has been so loud 
I am assured we are discovered.—Stay : 
I see dark figures flitting on the wall, 
And now the gate is opened. 


Alhamar, Dost thou mark 
Who issues forth ?—My sight is something troubled. 
Vargas. A troop of soldiers, armed with lance and sword, 


I see their weapons glitter in the starlight. 


Alhamar. I see—I see them; and they seem to bear 
A burthen on their shoulders—what means this ? 


Correa. Let us advance and learn. 
Vargas. Stay awhile. 
They are too strong for us to cope withal. 
Even now they set it down.— W hat can it be ~~ 


Friend, give thee joy ; I think it is Morima. 


Alhamar. Av if thou lovest me, Vargas, say not so. 
Who ever heard or thought of such a way 
To use a noble lady ? Dost thou think 
She, for whose favour princes sued in vain, 
Can be transmitted to her spouse betrothed 
Packed in a box, like some mean merchandize? 


Vargas, They now retire again within the gate, 
We may advance. 
Morax, from the wall. Approach, draw nigh, Alhamar. 


Bethink thee how my master yesterday 
Left thee injunction, with his dying breath, 
When thou should’st meet thy bride, to think on him. 
Even now his spirit walks, and speaks, through me. 
It says its living promise 1s redeemed 
To the strict letter—spotless and unstained 
He gives thee back Morima; bids thee take 
A lover’s joy in that high-prized possession. 
Approach, thy wishes now are all accomplished. 
Vargas, advancing. What does the villain mean 7—-Father in Heaven, 
Here is a coffin. 
Alhamar. Wrench it open straight. 
O villain, monster, fiend !—’tis she, ’tis she— 
Her hair dishevelled, draggled in her blood— 
The glow of life yet warm upon her cheek. 
I'll see no more. 
Vargas. Nay, she may yet be saved. 
Alhamar, God bless thee, Vargas, for that very word! 
Tear off thine helm, and run to yonder brook 
And bring me water; fly, dear Vargas, fly! 


Ti- Moraz, from the wall. All the streams 

a That seek the ocean will not bring her back, 
| I struck the blow too sure. 
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Alhamar, Villain, come down, 
That I may rend thee piecemeal—O, thou dog, 
Thou wretch, thou coward, thou remorseless tiger, 
How could’st thou do it + Lions had grown tame 
To gaze upon this angel: all men kneeled 
When she did pass along: the poor beheld 
And blessed her: in her presence age grew young. 
Alas, Morima! 

Vargas. Take comfort, royal sir. 

Alhamar. Be silent, friend, 
For she is dead, and comfort died with her.” 


Alhamar yields himself to despair; and to the words of Vargas, 
that although his mistress was dead, there remained arms, and glory, 
and his kingdom, “things to live for still,” he replies :— 

“ They are but idle toys—not worth a thought. 
For them I care not. She was all to me! 
She was my star of honour—what renown 
I gained, I only sought that it might be 
Reflected back on her. I only prized 
My crown and sceptre for her sake. Vargas, 


Had’st thou a heart, I should not be alone 
In my great sorrow.” 


In the coffin of Morima Vargas discovers a scroll from Ismael, 
in which he reproaches Alhamar for his betrayal of his country, 
and states that he had kept his dying promise to restore to him his 
bride. 

At this point, where the interest of the plot reaches its highest 
intensity, Alhamar, in the depth of his agony, attempts self-murder, 
but is restrained by Vargas, who reproaches him for his unmanly 
sorrow, and bids him, if no higher motive will make life of value, 
to live for “revenge.” This word acts as a potent spell, and 
arouses the passionate spirit of the prince. With his vow of ven- 
geance the piece closes, and here is the capital fault. The im- 
pression left on the mind is exceedingly bad. Without sympathy 
for the wild passions of Alhamar, we detest the slayer of Morima ; 
but the pity felt for the cruel death of one so lovely, is too soft an 
emotion to be mingled with the harsh impulses of the revengeful 
lover. Besides this there are several other faults in the play. The 
plot is too horrible and bloody. To this the author might indeed 
reply, that in all material points he has strictly adhered to historical 
truth. In his next attempt let him choose a less savage story, or 
use a poet’s privilege in softening down the horrors of past reality. 
The speeches are often too long, and there isa deficiency of activity 
and bustle. There is also a want of relief—almost all the charac- 
ters are drawn with equal power. The whole tone of the play is 
too highly chivalresque to be appreciated or understood by the au- 
diences of our theatres. To be well enacted, it would require a 
better company of players than were ever gathered together. 
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By these remarks, which are made more for the author’s edifica- 
tion than that of his readers, we do not attempt to qualify the praise 
which we at first awarded to the tragedy. Were such productions 
saleable, the author might, after some revision, confidently offer the 
play to the public ; but as this is not at all probable, we have thus, 
with his consent, anatomized it, and displayed certain portions, 
which, without being superior to many others, could be most easily 
taken from the story, to display the force of its connection and ma- 
nagement. ‘There is very little fanciful imagery or mere beauty in 
the poetry of this till now entirely unnoticed tragedy ; the merits 
which offset its faults are the strong and consistent conception of 
the characters, the rugged and stern simplicity and energy of the 
author’s style. We believe that in the quotations we have made, 
and in the account thus presented of his present trial, the public 
will discern sufficient power to warrant us in the assertion, that, 
should he devote himself to the study of the drama and to the 
strengthening of his peculiar and original faculties for this species 
of composition, he would by future efforts acquire no mean cele- 
brity as a dramatic author. 


THE LOVER TO THE STAR LYRA. 


“ We agreed at our parting, that wherever we might be, every night, at a certain hour, our 
eyes should be fixed on a particular star, (the first in the constellation Lyra ;) and thus we might 


be sure that the thoughts of each were dwelling on the other.” 
Diary of an Enthusiast. 


Bricur star! whose soft and pencilled ray 
Falls trembling over earth and sea,— 
Far dearer than the flash of day 
Is thy pale beam to me; 
For more than lettered sage can tell, 
May in that quivering glimmer dwell. 


Perchance upon this lovely eve, 
Another’s glance is on thee bent, 
And tracks thy beams until they leave 

Her own far firmament; 
Then turning sadly from the view, 
She whispers—“ Is he gazing too ? 


‘“‘ He promised (when he left me weeping, 
To count the weary, widowed days, ) 
Still, when the earth in dew | ty sleeping, 

On that pale star to gaze,— 
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And that its changeless gleam should be 
A type of his true constancy. 


“ But time has withered leaf and blossom 
That wreathed his youthful heart with mine, 
And now upon another’s bosom 
His hope and breast recline; 
And I, perchance, am left to moan, 
And watch the weary night alone.” 


And deem’st thou, dearest, that this heart 
To thee can ever faithless prove ? 

That time can rust the chain apart 
Whose links are thoughts of love? 

Ah! what avails the offered key, 

To set the willing captive free? 


Like that soft ray, my love lives on, 
Though rolling earth may intervene ; 
And if, before the regal sun, 
It glimmers all unseen, 
Yet still the grateful shades of night 
Restore it to the longing sight. 


And so, bright star, thine orb I greet 
With more of joy than words can tell; 

For there I know my glance will meet 
With her’s I love so well; 

The frailest thread by fancy spun, 


May bind two yearning hearts in one. 
H. H. 


MARRIED BY MISTAKE. 


Tue steam was furiously whizzing from the safety-valves of two 
fine boats that lay beside the wharf at Providence, crowded with 
passengers, and every moment taking more on board. The Spitfire 
and Rasp, (Captains Chace and Charcoal,) seemed like two huge 
monsters, impatient to display their fiery speed upon the race-course 
of the Sound. The tongue of the bell had rung its last alarm, when 
a hot and hasty traveller, encumbered by a cloak and carpet-bag, 
sprang from the wharf to the deck of the Spitfire, and in so doing 
blundered against a gentleman who was standing near the gangway. 
The new comer, recoiling from the immoveable form of the other, 


trod on the gouty tue of an unhappy bull.dog, who uttered a low 
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growl, and rasped his muzzle against an adjacent trunk, signifying 
thereby that he had the will, if not the power, to avenge an insult. 
The unlucky assailant sneaked blushingly away to deposit his bur- 
then and secure a berth, while the proprietor of the bull-dog drew 
himself up to his proudest height, toyed with a pink shirt collar, and 
muttered something like an imprecation, which was lost, however, in 
the folds of his cravat. The gentlemen who had thus come in con- 
tact both belonged to the genus cockney, as was evident from their 
dress and personal appearance. ‘They both wore square-cut green 
coats, garnished with brass buttons, and white felt hats with very 
yellow gloves and waistcoats, and there was a certain spruce grub- 
ness in their noses and a carroty tinge in their cropped locks that 
plainly told their origin. ‘The principal differences between them 
consisted in the thin sandy moustache which twinkled on the upper 
lip of the owner of the bull-dog and in his superior stature. This 
gentleman had been travelling in the Canadas, and making the 
grand tour of the lakes, whence he diverged to the City of No- 
tions. He was now on his way to a town on the Hudson, there to 
sign and seal; in short, to wed a lovely damsel, the child of a dis- 
tant relative, whom he had never seen, but whom the miniature in 
his possession assured him was a “ lovely crittchure.” ‘The second 
cockney was travelling “ for hinformation.” 

When the boat began to move, the passengers on board the Spit- 
fire crowded to the starboard side of the vessel to watch the progress 
of the Rasp. Frequently did Captain Chace descend to the “ inferno” 
in the centre of his craft, and as often, on his re-appearance, did 
the volumes of smoke that issued from the funnels grow denser and 
blacker, spreading like the wings of some vast bird above the water. 
At length a loud hurrah proclaimed that the Rasp had given up the 
contest, and away flew the victorious Spitfire, justifying her name 
by the trail of sparks she left behind, and cleaving the waves of the 
Sound with a devilish velocity. The excitement of the race soon 
died away. Some of the passengers descended to the cabin, others 
Jay at length upon settees ; while not a few, with an air of deter- 
mined activity, strode back and forward on the upper deck. Among 
the latter were our cockney friends. As often as they crossed each 
other in their countermarches, he of the moustache gave.vent to some 
fragmentary ejaculations, such as—“ Ven a gentleman hinsults 
another gentleman,” and “ heven if the hinsult was hunhintentional,” 
and the like ; all of which mutterings ended with a smart swing of 


his switch cane, which was very awful to behold. Whereupon the . 


lesser cockney would look fluttered, but would essay the air of 
“ Money musk,” which invariably died away ina demi-semi-quaver. 
The conduct of these travellers afforded much amusement to a 
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couple of American gentlemen who had noted their proceedings from 
the first. ‘These last were Frank Harris, a midshipman, and his 
companion Dr. Scalpel, both of the United States’ navy. If the 
young middy was in the highest spirits, the man of science was by 
no means indisposed to join inhis mirth. He was a bluff and portly 
gentleman of the sect of laughing philosophers. ‘To a whispered 
scheme of the mischief-loving middy, Dr. Scalpel gave assent and 
countenance. In pursuance of the plan, the friends separated, and 
soon after entered into conversation with the cockneys ; the midship- 
man making up to the lesser Briton, and the surgeon accosting the 
owner of the bull-dog. 

“ My dear sir,” said Harris, “ you must excuse my interference 
in your affairs, but really I take such an interest in you, though a 
stranger, that I cannot help assisting you. You ran against the 
gentleman with the switch cane and mustachios.” 

“It vas hentirely hunhintentionally,” replied the little cockney. 
ham so wolatile and ’eedless.” 

“ But the man’s irascible, and his insolence is apparent to all our 
fellow-passengers.” 

“Vel, vat shall I do? Hapologize ?” 

“ Apologize! Pooh! that would only encourage h'm. No—stand 
your ground, and I’m the man that will uphold you. Assume a firm 
demeanour.” 

«Pray ’ow can hi! I’m so wolatile.” 

‘*‘Its easy enough. You must, I say, take a determined attitude.” 

“ As ’ow ?” asked the cockney. 

“Knit your brows and look big.” The little cockney stood on 
tiptoe. “ And if he should challenge you”—— 

“ I’d lodge a hinformation,” said the cockney quickly. 

“If you did so pusillanimous a thing,” replied his Mentor, “I 
would be the first to forsake you. I would abandon you to the rage 
of your ferocious adversary.” 

At that terrible voice and those terrible words the heart of the 
little cockney died away within him. Meanwhile a different con- 
versation had taken place between the. larger cockney and the 
doctor. The former did not wait for the latter’s advances, but 
commenced with :—’Ow d’ye do, sir? ’Ow d’ye do, sir. Fine day, 
sir, fine boat, sir. Nice gentlemanly captain, I vish I could say as 


-much for hall the passengers.” And he cast a very blood-thirsty 


and significant glance at his timid countryman. 

“1 take your meaning,” said the doctor. “ You have been grossly 
insulted.” 

“‘ Me and my dog.” 

«Twas too provoking.” 
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« An apology, or ’is ’art’s blood!” 

*‘ My dear sir, I like your spirit. With your consent I’ll wait on 
the gentleman, receive his apology, or insist on a meeting.” 

“ You’re too good, sir.” 

« And may I ask your name ?” 

“Tis of no consequence. At present I’m travelling incog. like 
my werry good friend, the Juke of St. James. It vill be a condes- 
cension to meet this man, but, as the Juke says, ve can’t alvays valk 
on stilts like the French shepherds that ve saw in ’Ungary.” 

The pugnacity of one of the parties favoured the designs of the 
schemers. A duel was agreed upon, and since the doctor had pro- 
mised to act as the second of the man with mustachios, the midship- 
man could do no less than render a similar service to his timid an- 
tagonist. It was determined, on their arrival at New-York, that 
they should all ascend the Hudson in a steamer, and be set ashore 
at a landing-place well known to the middy, who promised to take 
them to a most secluded spot. 

“I’m fond of seclusion,” said he to the little cockney with an air 
of sentiment, “ it’s so convenient for fighting. I’m accustomed to 
these things. I was once at a tavern, with some of my friends, 
when we got into a confounded squabble. There was Jack Travers, 
my most particular friend, Ned Halyard, his crony Thompson, and 
myself. We were so hazy at the time, that the next morning none 
of us could tell how the quarrel began, or who enacted the parts of 
it ; but it was agreed that the lie had been given, that one gentle- 
man kicked another, and that somebody threw a decanter at some. 
body else’s head. It was necessary to have a duel, and we drew 
lots for sides. Principals and seconds fought at the same time. I 
shot at my friend, and Ned Halyard lodged a bullet in his crony. 
But there was no great harm done, and we shook hands and break. 
fasted together. We bore no malice to each other—it was all done 
for the honour of the service. There was a necessity for fighting, 
as there is in your case.” 

The little cockney would fain have disputed the proposition, but 
his courage failed when he heard Frank Harris talk so dashingly 
about a duel. 

Arrived at the fatal battle-field, the combatants were placed in 
their respective stations, and furnished with pistols by their friendly 
seconds. The little cockney was pale as a sheet, and even the 
upper lip of the mustachioed hero twitched convulsively. “ Fire !”” 


cried Frank Harris in a voice of thunder. Bang! bang! went the. 


pistols. “Are you hurt?” cried each second to his principal. The 
replies were in the negative. “Try it again,” said Frank Harris 
fiercely, and fresh pistols were presented. This time the hero of 
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the mustachios took a deliberate aim—and missed. The little 
cockney pulled the trigger, and down went his great antagonist. 
The seconds and the successful duellist rushed to the spot where the 
dying man lay kicking convulsively with a deep red stain upon his 
marble forehead. 

Like Byron’s hero, he exclaimed—* Ive got my gruel,” and, like 
Byron’s hero, too, his thought was of his ladye-love. “TI enjoin it 
on you,” said he to the victor, “ to go to the ’ouse of Villiam Vig- 
gins, which can’t be far from ’ere. ‘Take this ’ere letter, which vas 
my credentials, and show it to ’im.. Tell Miss Sarah Viggins I 
hexpired vith a vound in my ’ed and von in my ’art—she’ll under- 
stand the compliment. ‘Tell ’em I died game—and ’ark ye, I for- 
gives you ’artily. It vas all my hown fault.” Having wrung the 
hand of the repentant homicide, he closed his eyes and lay back 
upon the sward. 

« ’Eaven knows,” exclaimed the poor little cockney, “ that I didn’t 
seek his life. I shut my heyes ven I fired, and I thought the bullet 
vould go over ’is ’ead.” 

“ You have killed your brother traveller, 
deep sepulchral voice. 

“ My brother traveller !” shrieked the poor little cockney. “Yes, 
and that makes me a fratricide.” 

“This is no time for lamentation,” said Frank Harris. ‘“ Rouse 
yourself. It you resolve to comply with the dying man’s injunction, 
you must procure a conveyance at the inn, where they can direct 
you to the house of Wiggins. As for me. I will soon meet you 
again. ‘Tell the story of your victim’s death, but conceal your 
agency in the affair. Adieu.” 

The disconsolate duellist shook the proffered hand of the midship- 
man, and after one sorrowful glance at the body of his victim, took 
his departure from the fatal spot. At the inn he was informed that 
Mr. William Wiggins lived in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
thither he proceeded on foot, musing, “under the shade of melan- 
choly boughs,” upon the late disaster. 


” said the surgeon, in a 


“ He from the world had cut off a great man ;” 


And what was to be his reception at the house of the bereaved 
bride. How would her lovely bosom heave, and her beauteous eyes 
be filled with tears, at the melancholy intelligence which widowed 
her ere she had been wedded. And the heart-broken father too! It 
would bring down his gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. In the 
event of their discovering that he had been the destroyer of their 
bliss, what would his penitence and tears avail? Into such a state of 
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agitation was the poor little cockney thrown, that upon arriving at 
the Wiggins’ house, he had hardly strength enough to pull the door 
bell. The house stood on the outskirts of a thriving village, and 
was a trim little box of a place, all overgrown with vines, and em- 
bosomed in foliage and flowers, looking out upon a pleasant lawn. 
But the little cockney had no eyes for the beauties of nature, and 
no time to observe them; for at the sound of the bell, an aged do- 
mestic appeared at the door, and ushered the tremulous visitor into 
the best room of the house. Mr. Wiggins immediately entered, a 
portly little gentleman in a snuff-coloured suit, with the brightest 
pair of eyes that ever looked a person through. He bowed, and 
waited for the visitor to speak. 

“Mr. Villiam Viggins, I presume.” 

«“ The same, sir.” 

“I come, sir, to hinform you of an unappy, a werry unappy 
event—your son-hin-law—that vas to be—hoh lord! hoh dear! I 
never can get through vith it. This letter” 
“Is directed tome? Hey? Speak fast. Let’s have it.”” And 
as the trembling youth yielded up the letter, the piercing little eyes 
of Mr. Wiggins ran over the lines in a minute. No sooner had he 
finished the perusal of the letter, than his face lighted up, and 
springing forward, he grasped the hand of the little cockney with 
warmth. 

“So, you are Mr. John Smith—hey ?” 

“That certainly is my name. I vonder vere he found it out,” 
was the exclamation of the cockney. 

‘“‘My dear Mr. Smith, I’m so delighted to see you—we’ve been 
long expecting you—made all the preparation, my dear fellow—and 
Sarah feels as brides expectant ought to feel, and Mrs. Wiggins 
is in the fidgets—but I'll present you at once.” 

“Mr. Viggins, you mistake hentirely.” 

“ No mistake at all in the matter.” 

«J didn’t come to marry your daughter, but to say that her mar- 


riage can never take place.” 
“ What d’ye mean, John Smith?” cried the irascible old gentle. 


man, his little eyes twinkling with sudden passion. “ D’ye know to 
whom youspeak ? Adsblud! I’ll make you marry her. Why, you’re 
mad as a March hare.” 

Several times did the unhappy bearer of a too common name at- 
tempt an explanation, but as often as he essayed to speak, the sin- 
gular little eyes of the old gentleman would sparkle and light up, 
and he would overwhelm the wretched Londoner with a torrent of 
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high words. So the latter submitted, at last, with forced resigna- 
tion to his fate, which in this instance seemed to hurry him into 
the arms of a very pretty girl. Both mother and daughter welcom- 
ed their guest with delight, and he soon found himself at ease in 
their company ; but as often as he began to speak on the subject that 
lay heavy on his heart, the eye of the old man kindled up, and he 
made a menacing gesture, which brought back all the fears of the 
unhappy Smith. Thus beset, he began to think it would not be so 
very wrong to accept of the wife thus singularly forced upon him. 
He was in good circumstances, no obstacle stood in his path, and 
it was very unlikely the affair would ever be cleared up. On the 
contrary, should his full confession be heard, should the knowledge 
of the unhappy rencontre transpire, what had he not to fear from 
the severity of unknown laws in an unknown Jand! He could not 
run away, for the bright-eyed old gentleman kept a vigilant watch 
over him, and he found he could not pass the limits of the lawn in 
a morning walk without being pursued by the aged domestic with 
some message that invariably brought him back. ‘Therefore we 
should not wonder that when the wedding-day was fixed, Mr. John 
Smith was a passive bridegroom—that he pronounced all the vows 
required by love, law, and religion ; Squire "Cobus Everlink kissed the 
bride-maids and the bride, and was as gay as a man in such un- 
happy circumstances could be. 

On the morning after his marriage, to his horror and surprise he 
was confronted, in the little parlour which had witnessed the sacred 
ceremony, with his ancient antagonist, who, accompanied by Harris 
and the surgeon, appeared to beard the bridegroom in his den. The 
resuscitation of the largest Mr. Smith is easily accounted for. 
The mischievous midshipman had superadded a little red paint to 
the charge of powder in the pistols, and the appearance of this on 
the forehead of the cockney so alarmed him that he gave himself up 
for dead. He had now arrived too late in the day. What an 
éclaircissement ! And the bride trembled and fainted, doubtless ? She 
did no such thing. But when she found that one Mr. John Smith 
was quite as respectable and wealthy as the other, she clung to the 
arm of her husband, declared that he was the man of her choice, 
that she never could have looked twice upon the other ; and was as 
happy as possible, though MARRIED BY MISTAKE. 
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THE BLUES—A POEM. 


I. 


Oh, blest resource when other sources fail, 
Neglected quill,—I welcome thee again. 
How pleasant ’tis a good old friend to hail 
After long absence. Come my inky pen, 
Now for a ramble, or a distant sail 
Where chance may lead us—far from haunts of men. 
Full oft before we’ve pilgrims been together, 
And nought but Death shall part us, faithful Feather! 


Il. 


Now I am ready; for I ask no Muse 
To hover o’er me and suggest my lay. 
My theme itself inspires me. Blessed Blues ! 
Ye are about me or by night or day; 
You’ve taught me sor nets to my sweetheart’s shoes, 
And helped me many a thing in rhyme to say ; 
And now ye are my subject—I’ve no doubt 
But when I sing of you—you'll help me out. 


Ill. 


And now ’tis midnight — Hark ! the distant bell 
Of some old steeple chimes the dismal hour 
When goblins grim and spectres scape from hell, 
To range the shrouded landscape, or to scour 
The blasted heath benighted. Legends tell 
That oft they revel near some ruined tower, 
While the gaunt moon, careering through the sky, 
Smiles on foul scenes unfit for mortal eye. 


IV. 

But if they’re revelling any where to-night, 

They might as well go back from whence they came, 
For the wind howls full sad enough to fright 

E’en fiends themselves from their infernal game ; 
And the rain patters down with fearful might, 

Oft dashing ’gainst my window. Who’s to blame, 
Ifon a night like this the ghosts should see 
Fit to keep home — and leave the world to me? 


v. 
But yet there’s music in the howling blast, 
That brings the distant chiming from the fane ; 
There’s music in the rain drops, falling fast 
And dashing often ’gainst the broken pane ; 
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There’s music in the thunder, that at last 

Breaks in hoarse muttering upon night’s dull reign : 
And there is music to my lonely ear 
E’en in thecricket’s chirpings that I hear. 


Vi. 


For oh, my soul hath sympathy with sounds 
So desolate as these. No song of mirth, 
Or wassail shout, that oft re-echoing bounds 
From the arched banquet-hall, to greet the birth 
Of long-expected heir, or that resounds 
To hail the triumph of some lord of earth, 
Could ever please my ear. I love the strain 
That tells me life how fleeting—earth how vain. 


vil. 
But where’s the Blues ? I was to write of them. 
The Blues ? Why only once re-read my lay, 
And you're, indeed, a man of stubborn phlegm 
If you don’t find them in each word I say. 
But here a current, which ’tis hard to stem, 
Sets in and carries me another way. 
I donot like an episode, but then 
I’m not to blame, I’ve got a truant pen. 


vill. 

Didst ever listen to a simple thing 

They call Harp? The toy is made 
In many forms — but draw a silken string 

Tight in your casement — (in the breezy shade, 
These airy harps are sweetest, )—soon ’twill sing, 

And soft will swell its voice; and then ’twill fade. 
No human fingers sweep its magic strings, 
But unseen spirits fan it with their wings. 


IX. 

And now the storm is hushed, and the still air 

Would love to listen to such strains as those ; 
I'll place it in my window ; it shall there 

Lift its calm voice where late the tempest rose. 
For it is beautiful that breezes fair 

Should sing a requiem to the blast’s repose. 
And there is something charming in the time,— 
This stilly hour justs suits so drear a chime. 


x. 

Hark! now it sings. ’Tis sweet, oh breezy lyre ! 
To listen to thy voice when sad and lone. 

Tis soothing to the soul (as o’er each wire 
The breezes creep) to catch thy plaintive tone. 

"Tis good to cherish what thy notes inspire— 
"Tis solacing to echo back thy moan ; 

And it is pleasing as I sigh with thee 

To dream I have thine artless sympathy. 
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XI. 

For thou art melancholy’s shell. Thy lay 

Is her inspiring ; and thy dreary plaint, 
Now swelling full, now dying soft away, 

Is but her voice, and wild it is and faint, 
And mellow as the colours which the day 

Leaves in his golden pathway, and doth paint 
On the blue sky at evening ; when his light, 
Just flickering in the West bids Earth good night. 


So come—so pass thy murmurings. I, the while 
Well-pleased, commune with loncliness, and prove 
That melancholy’s self may wear a smile— 
For gloomy are the pleasures that I love— 
And oft I wish me cast on desert isle, 
Where I might wander like the trembling dove 
And find no rest — yet happy in my woe, 
To feel such hardships as none others know. 


Ah! no —I wish not thus, save when I feel 
That there are none on earth to care for me. 
But when I think of home — or break the seal 
Of some far-travelled letter meant to be 
The vicar of a kiss —Ah then will steal 
Such sighs as witness that tis agony 
To be alone — to live where none are near 
To share a sorrow or to dry a tear. 


XIV. 
Well—let that pass. The harp that prompts these lays 
Played by the wanton breeze still pensive sings. 
Why should it mourn so constant? Gloomy days 
And human ills touch not its magic strings. 
But still it grieves unchanging, still obeys 
Some hidden spirit’s magic fingerings. 
And still its syren accents lure my soul 
To deeper gloom, and hold it in controul. 


Xv. 

And so Pll stop it. It shall sing no more. 

I thought that it might soothe me—but I fear 
That I’m not soothed—I’m sadder than before. 

And though the minstrel breeze hath charmed mine ear, 
It hath but probed a heart already sore, 

And made more dreary what ’twas meant to cheer. 
Those villain sprites have dyed me deeper blue, 
But that just suits my subject—so ’twill do. 


XVI. 
Now why do I sit here? I ought to be 
Pressing my pillow at this lonely time— 
But even then, in troubled dreams I'd see 
All that while waking I reduce to rhyme. 
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The mind (as schoolmen say) is ever free. 

So sometimes is the body. Where’s the crime, 
If that’s the case, in doing as I choose ? 
*Tis just this time of night that suits the Blues. 


My books are piled before me. There I see 
Thy much-loved poems, Cowper. There, too, thine, 
Blithe Thomson, which so much enamoured me 
When I a schoolboy read them—every line 
Breathing a grateful fragrance worthy thee. 
jie There, Milton, is thy rapturous song divine— 
&§ That to our eyes such scenes of glory brings, 
As well repay us for the Loss it sings. 


| 


XVIII. 
| There, too, is thy thin volume, lazy Gray, 
| That tells the world how great thou might’st have been! 


os That shows three lofty lyrics, and a lay 
! The like of which the world hath never seen. 


And there, together bound, are Pope and Gay, 

And Collins wisely slipped the two between. 
There, mighty Shakspeare, are thy wondrous plays! 
Like thy dread self—a marvel and a maze. 


XIX. 


if f There, heaped together in one classic pile, 
zg Lie the rich treasures of once-glorious Rome. 
{ There, too, the offerings of each Grecian isle— 
The hymns of Pindar, and old Homer’s tome, 
And gay Anacreon’s lays—’neath which the while 
Rest certain scraps that touch me nearer home. 
Come out my scribblings—Well! what have we here ? 
The Wortp—a Poem, and an Ope To Fear. 


XX. 


Hi Ah, yes, I know them well. The first I wrote 
When sick of earth, and most content to die. 
The next I but began. Why is’t we dote 
On such poor things, and with a parent’s eye 
, Regard their beauties—and will scarcely note 
Their faults though glaring ? I cannot tell why; | 
i But this I know—that in some way or other 
: | Men love their children better than a brother. 


XXI. 


| But how I wander! Were the Blues my theme ? 
They were when I begun—but ah, I stray. 

E’en as one trav’ling in a troubled dream 
Now treads a thorny, now a flowery way, 

Now climbs a highland, now glides down the stream, 
Now gropes in darkness, and now sees the day— 

Lo! I—(no wonder at this time of night) 

In waking dreams scarce know which way is right. 
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XXII. 
Well! ’Tis a privilege to stray. One feels 
A rankling fester when he’s kept at home, 
But freed—at once the loathsome plague-spot heals. 
—Oh, ’tis a blessed privilege to roam ; 
So thinks the truant schoolboy when he peals 
His full-mouthed hurrah. In the starry dome 
Nature hath taught us that ’tis blest to stray, 
For there the planets hold their wandering way. 


XXII. 
I'll e’en look out and view them. Now the hour 
Of night is passed. From out yon eastern cloud, 
Last remnant of the storm, the full orbed moon 
Is breaking like a beauty from her shroud ; 
And now she danceth to some sphery tune 
Upon the misty carpet ’neath her bowed, 
How sweet she smiles as bright she climbs the air ! 
Who knows but spirits blest inhabit there ? 


XXIV. 
Yet there’s a mockery in thy smile, fair light, 
That seems to laugh at all thou see’st below. 
And when I gaze on thee so pure and bright, 
And smiling all so calm—when I, with wo 
And cares distressed, am grieving, then thy sight 
Makes my o’erburdened heart to overflow. 
How canst thou smile, cold moon, when thou dost see 
From thy safe distance all earth’s misery. 


E’en now ten thousand languish. ’Neath thine eye 

Ten thousand groan, and on their couches turn 
Their restless limbs. Alas! how many a sigh 

From those who famish and from those who burn, 
And from the millions who in cities lie 

Gnawed on by pestilence, thine ear doth spurn. 
But still thou shinest on and keep’st thy way 
Dazzling the stars ; till quenched thyself by day. 


XXVI. 
And day begins to quench thee even now ; 
For on the east the herald star appears. 

Gaily he trippeth o’er the mountain’s brow 
While morn her rosy face all blushing rears. 
Thus cheerful comes bright Phosphor—yet I trow 
By all not welcomed. Some he finds in tears, 
And dreading his approaching—'tis to some 

The bitterness of death to see him come. 


XXVIII. 
But thee—who from thy couch at midnight rose, 

To cheat the sullen hours with rhymes like these— 
He finds still waking—reckless of repose, 

Save that which earth shall give thee ‘neath the trees 
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Which wave above a spot thy mem’ry knows— 
Where soon thy head must rest, and where the breeze 
Sighs through the branches that above it twine, 


And wails the dirge that only shall be thine. 
A. €. C. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


* Mind, mind alone—bear witness Earth and Heaven! 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime.”’— 


Go, search the mind’s deep chambers ;—measure out 
Its lofty aspirations—its deep love— 
Its quenchless thirst for knowledge, and the joy 
That is too vast for utterance ; its strength 
Of moral principle and depth of thought ;— 
Go, stop Imagination’s chariot, 
As it mounts up upon its trackless way ;— 
Go down into thy heart, and know thyself,— 
Quicken thy inward love,—bring out thy powers,— - 
And feed thy soul with elevated thoughts ; 
Stain not its purity—corrupt it not; 
It is a seed of immortality, 
Which may unfold through ages infinite. 
* * * * 


Go forth upon the mountains; where the rocks 
Are piled in their rude majesty, and hold 
Secret communion with them; for the heart 
Has a deep thirst for ail that’s beautiful, 

And a mysterious link that closely binds 

Its feelings to the elements of earth; 
Whether it muse where ocean rolls its surf 
Upon the sandy shore, or in the depths 

Of the far inland forest ;—whether the sky, 
Like a rich sea of opal is outspread, 

Or ‘“tempests ride upon the northern blast ;” 
Whether the hemlock bends beneath the dew, 
Or quivers in the whirlwind.—Each unfold 
The mighty workings of mysterious power 
And manifest God’s glory. While the earth, 
With her unnumbered voices, sends up praise. 


* * * * 


Oh! whence is this? And why do Nature’s scenes 
In kindling aspirations raise the soul ? 
Why does the bursting of the silken bud 
Speak with such deep-toned eloquence ? 
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And the low voices of the perfumed breeze, 
Come to the feelings, like kind ministers, 
To raise them to the Infinite—whose power 
With a pervading presence fills the world ? 
* * * * * + 
It is the living soul, the heaven-born mind, 
“ The Godlike and undying intellect,” 
That bursts beyond the confines of the world, 
And mounts upon its trackless wanderings, 
Up the unseen abyss, to Him, to whom 
The glory of the universe belongs ; 
Seeking to make its way to the high throne 
Of the Eternal King—It is the Mind 
That gives the elements divinity. 
It is the inward ear alone that hears 
The morning stars breathe music, and pour forth 
Their orisons to the Creative Power, 
Who fashioned out their glories, and who hung 
Their burning orbs amid the spheres of heaven. 
* * * * * * 
Mind! Mind! The Universe itself doth shrink 
Before thy deathless nature. Then press on— 
Nature is with thee, and the voice of God. 
Rear thou aloft thy standard, and press on. 
Thou art invincible ;—go forth in might 
Conquering—and still to conquer, go thou forth 
And glory in thy strength, and give him praise 
Who miniatured in thee His attributes, 
And formed thee in the image of Himself. 


Cambridge, 1836. R. C. W. 


COPY-RIGHT. 
No. I. 
TO THE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 


In addressing the writers of America, we speak to all who con- 
tribute to the literature of our country. Writers, as a distinct 
class, can hardly be said to exist among us: with but few excep. 
tions, there are none whose profession is writing ; those who supply 
articles for our periodicals, or write pamphlets or books, are mostly 
to be found in the different professions or in the counting-room. 
To all these we now address ourselves, and not without a feeling of 
reverence and awe at the goodly company who rise up to the mind 
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as we think of the talent and the genius, the wit and the learning, of 
that body of men who are included among the writers of America. 

In the first place we wish to call your attention to the influences 
which are acting upon you, and which render your position, in 
some respects, different from that of the writers of any other coun- 
try. Unhappily, these influences are adverse ; they tend to depress 
your energies and cramp your efforts; an incubus rests upon 
American literature, which we call upon you to throw off. 

The most formidable obstacle which presents itself to the 
writers of America, is the competition of the writers of England. 
Here we find ourselves subjected to a struggle from which the 
writers of all other nations are exempted. In constant communi- 
cation with America, is a vast nation abounding in wealth, stored 
with the hoarded treasure of ages of civilization, enriched by the 
accumulated learning of centuries, looking back upon generations 
of great men recording a history filled with wonders and romance, 
and beholding the mind ripening and expanding into the fulness of 
human power under the influence of noble institutions. For this 
great nation and for us there is one and the same language ; their 
writers address us when they speak ; their countrymen—their litera- 
ture is ours. American writers, then, must contend in the arena of 
literature with these practised and powerful gladiators, too happy if 
the protruded thumb of the public saves them from early and igno- 
minious death. And yet we do not complain of this. We prize 
the English language as the most glorious inheritance, next to 
religious and civil liberty, bequeathed to us by our Fathers. We 
thank God that the language of King James’s version of the Bible, 
of Shakspeare, and Milton is the language of our native land. We 
prize, above all gold, the privilege of reading English literature, and 
of being addressed in our own tongue by the wits and geniuses of 
the present day in England. Nor do we object to the competition 
which thus inevitably awaits the American writer, as there is no 
doubt that it will tend to raise the standard of literature here. We 
only claim for American writers a fair chance in the struggle 
which they do not enjoy at present. We only demand that we 
should be admitted to the arena upon the same terms as the writers 
of England. Unfortunately, in cotisequence of American institutions, 
this privilege is denied us, and we are obliged to contend at a fear- 
ful odds. An English writer sells his manuscript to some publisher 
in that country, the work is printed, and the experiment is fairly 
tried whether it is successful or not. If it proves popular and 
commands an extensive sale, the American publisher has only to 
reprint it and put it in circulation in this country. He is not 
obliged to pay any thing to the English writer ; he has no trouble 
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in reading the manuscript ; his judgment and forethought are not 
tasked to conjecture with regard to the success of the work. He 
has only to import a fair English copy, and set the printers to work 
re-printing it; and from the popularity of the book in England he 
is certain that it will command a ready and extensive sale here. 
Would not the American publisher act very unwisely, when he is 
in this way sure of his profits, if he were to commence printing 
original American works, purchasing the copy-right from authors 
at a fair price? It is easy to see that he would soon be ruined if 
he were to do so. ‘True, this state of things does no good to Eng- 
lish authors ; they cannot claim a single cent of all the vast profits 
realized in this country from the sale of their works; and if Scott, 
or Bulwer, or any of them, have received money from America, it 
has been an act of pure generosity on the part of the publishers. 
But the effect upon the American writer is not altered by this; he 
is unable to compete with writers who are compelled to give their 
works to the American publisher, and the result is, that writing, as 
a profession, cannot be said to exist here. Writing in America is 
an amateur business, to be done at one’s leisure, or in moments 
abstracted from more important avocations; and as for making 
books, a man must have a fortune to indulge in so expensive an 
amusement. We acknowledge that there are exceptions to these 
remarks. Perhaps a dozen names might be mentioned of men 
who have acquired money as well as fame by their writings in 
America ; and yet the struggle has been severe for most of these. 
Irving, it is well known, owes his fame and fortune to England 
rather than his native land; the same is the case with Cooper, who 
enjoys rather an European than an American reputation. Chan- 
ning, whose copy-rights would command any price in England, re- 
ceives a comparatively insignificant sum for them here ; and it isa 
well-known fact, that the manuscript of his fine sermon on war was 
carried to nearly every publisher in Boston, not one of whom would 
give any thing for it, and it was finally printed and published at a 
newspaper office in a style hardly worthy of a penny tract. And 
this was the discourse which the magistrates of the town of Ply- 


' mouth, in England, ordered to be publicly read to check the enlist- 


ment of recruits for the Spanish army! 

But the question is not how many writers are compensated for 
their labours as they deserve, but how many writers are lost to the 
world in consequence of the difficulties which are placed in the way 
of literary men here. Who can say what treasures of thought, 
what deep and sublime philosophy, what glorious images of poetry, 
are buried in the mind of this nation like the hidden riches of a 
mine, and which perhaps are never to be brought to light? Who 
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can count the high and noble minds restrained by innate modesty— 
that unfailing attribute of true greatness—which a more encouraging 
and favourable state of things would call into powerful action ? 
Who can say what the literature of America might be, were it fos- 
tered by more genial influences ? 

At present the connexion and intercourse between American wri- 
ters and publishers are but very slight. One would suppose, at 
first, that booksellers and publishers, who make their living by com- 
merce in books, would naturally wish to be upon good terms with 
writers, without whom there could be no books; that they would 
regard them as the foundation of their branch of trade ; that they 
would welcome and encourage their efforts, and reward them for 
their labours. And so they do in every civilized country that we 
ever heard of, except America. Here we witness the strange ano- 
maly of a whole brotherhood of publishers, established in all the 
principal cities of the Union, who are independent of all writers. 
As for American authors, the publishers are utterly indifferent 
whether there are any or not; and they care about as much for 
English authors as the pirate does for the merchant whose ship he 
is plundering on the high seas. The pirate knows that commerce 
must go on, and there will always be ships enough to rob; and the 
American publisher knows that there will always be writers in 
England, whether he pays them for their works or not. 

The American author suffers also another disadvantage in conse- 
quence of this immense business of republication. If he prints a 
book at his own expense, he can find no one to sell it for him. We 
cannot expect to find such an amount of gratuitous honesty in a 
publisher as to suppose that he would take as much pains to sell a 
work in which he has no interest, as he would to dispose of one he 
has re-printed from the English copy, the profits of which are to be 
entirely his own. But more than all this, next to the efforts he 
makes to dispose of his own re-prints, he must try to sell those of 
other publishers. If Hilliard, Gray and Company, for instance, 
expect Carey, Lea and Blanchard to make any effort to sell their 
edition of Milton, they must take some pains to dispose of the re- 
prints published by the Philadelphia firm. It is not accusing our 
publishers of dishonesty to say that they take little or no pains to 
sell original works published at the expense of the writer; it is only 
stating that they attend to their own interests sooner than to those 
of other people. 

While this state of things continues, there is little hope that a 
healthy and vigorous literature can grow up among us; and unless 
something is done to improve the position of American writers, they 
must be resigned to the mortifying necessity of being regarded as a 
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commodity far more curious than useful, the neglected dependents 
of the publishers. The remedy is simple and easy: it consists in 
the passage of a just copy-right law. ll that we writers of Ame- 
rica ask is, that we should be placed upon an equal footing with the 
English writers—which would immediately be effected by allowing 
our foreign brothers to take out a copy-right for their works in this 
country. We shall hereafter trace the effect which such a law would 
have upon the publishers and the reading community of America. 
At present we only wish to show the benefit it would produce to 
writers ; and this must be obvious to all. If Bulwer could secure 
the copy-right in America of every novel he publishes, he would of 
course demand a fair price for his manuscript from the American 
publisher ; but whatever sum he demands for his work, the American 
writer of a novel, which is equally good, may dispose of his work 
for the same amount ; while, as things now are, he can get nothing 
for it, because the publisher is sure of having Bulwer’s novel for 
nothing. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the language of America was 
different from any other in the world ; that it was copious, flexible, 
and harmonious, fitted to respond to all the varied changes of 
poetry, like the thousand tones of the harp, sonorous and majestic 
in the march of its prose, yet varying as the hues of the evening 
sky in its powers of expression. With such a language, spoken by 
a nation whose vast country exerts more varied influences in its 
climate and scenery than are felt in the many lands of Europe, it 
is not possible that a literature would long be wanting. The wri- 
ters of America would then be called upon to supply the demand 
which is now only satisfied by the annual publication of thousands 
of foreign works. But it is needless to enlarge upon the elevated 
position which writers would thus occupy ; with thirteen millions of 
readers looking to them alone to satisfy their wants, it is easy to 
conjecture what American literature would be. Very nearly the 
same effect would be produced by the establishment of the copy- 
right law; with this difference only, that the number of writers 


_would be greater and the field of exertion wider. The writers of 


England and America would then form one common and equal bro- 
therhood, addressing themselves equally to both countries, and 
cheered by the consciousness that their works are to be read by 
greater numbers than those of the writers of any other nation. 

To the writers of America, then, it belongs to use all their efforts 
to bring about this desirable state of things. They must address 
the government by every possible means; they must explain by 
every illustration the importance of the copy-right law ; they must 
convey to the people the great lesson that, next to civil and religious 
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institutions a national literature is the noblest legacy that they can 
bequeath to posterity; it outlasts the monuments of granite, yet 
endures longer than laws and governments: it lives in immortal 

_ vigour when the last vestige of the nation which gave it birth has 
perished. 
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LLEWELLYN’S DOG. 


BY SOLYMAN BROWN. 


1. 
Near mighty Snowden’s verdant base, 
Within a sheltering wood; 
The brave, the generous Prince of Wales, 
Llewellyn’s castle stood. 


No guard at arms beset his gates ; 
The prince was safe alone ; 
For every Cambrian bosom stood 
A bulwark of his throne. 


m. 
And deep within the castle’s walls 
His beauteous princess smil’d— 
As fondly to her heart she press’d 
His lov’d—his only child. j 


IV. 


Oh !—’twas the hour of peace and joy, 
And love without disguise; 

Such as an angel looks upon 
Delighted from the skies. 


v. 
And every Welchman’s bosom glow’d 
To greet that princess fair— 
And Snowden’s echoes fondly nam’d 
Llewellyn and his heir. 


vi. 
But Edward—England’s monarch then, 
With love of conquest fir’d, 
And love of fame—to Cambria’s throne 
Ambitiously aspir’d. 
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vil. 
And serried bands of warriors bold, 
With buckler, lance, and helm, 
And quiver, bow, and battle-axe, 
Invade Llewellyn’s realm. 


vill. 
The neighing steed—the winding horn, 
The war-tramp—known so well, 
The dismal minstrelsy of death, 
Come echoing down the dell. 


Ix. 
Llewellyn gives his bugle-note 
To Snowden’s morning breeze; 
When, thick as leaves in Autumn strown 
Beneath the forest trees— 


His mountain warriors, fiercely brave, 
Unconquerably free, 
Spontaneous shout, “ We come, we come, 
To death or victory !” 


XI. 
Llewellyn led his war-horse forth, 
That snuff’d the battle wild— 
When lo! in anguish at his feet, 
His princess and his child ! 


The daughter of Northumberland 
In blooming beauty there— 

Thus to her warrior-lord address’d 
A mother’s parting prayer. 


** Llewellyn! bless thy little one 
Ere we for ever part: 
And once again in fondness press 
Its mother to thy heart. 


xIv. 
“ For I have dreamed but yesternight 
That thou wast in thy tomb, 
And I, a wretched maniac, left 
To deprecate my doom. 


XV. 


“ And now to battle thou shalt go 
To come to us no more :— 

But we will haste to visit thee 
All weltering in thy gore.” 
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XVI. 
The chieftain prince caress’d his spouse, 
And fondly kiss’d his son : 
But doubted much if yet his thread 
Of mortal fate was spun. 


xvu. 
“ Fair princess—said Llewellyn, bold, 
That frightful dream was vain ;— 
And ere yon glorious sun shall set 
I'll come to thee again. 


XVIII. 


“ My country calls me to her wars :— 
Farewell, my son and wife :— 

I go to bring you victory 
Or perish in the strife.” 


XIX. 
The chief was on his bounding steed— 
And loud his bugle rang :— 
Ten thousand lancers, tall and fair, 
From turf to saddle sprang. 


Xx. 

And twice ten thousand archers strong 
The bow for battle drew: 

As swift, to meet the foeman’s spear, 
The brave Llewellyn flew. 


XXI. 
The strife was long on hill and plain, 
And loud the battle shock ; 
And Cambria met her foes that day, 
Undaunted as the rock. 


XXII. 
But Edward’s hosts were numberless 
As waves upon the sea; 
And Wales’ proud prince was forc’d to yield 
Reluctant victory. 


Distracted now his warriors fled 
For refuge to the wild, 
While he, their chief, his castle sought 
To greet his spouse and child. 


XxIv. 
The sun behind the ocean isles 
Had sunk to his repose, 
Ere brave Llewellyn’s mountain clans 
Had yielded to their foes. 
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And straight he sought his castle gate, 
And strode its silent halls ; 
For death had hung its pall of black 
Around his palace walls. 


XXVI. 
He called—but Silence answer’d him 
In echoes wild and dread— 
As in some ancient monument, 
The mansion of the dead. 


XXVII. 
From hall to hall he wander’d on, 
And spoke Florinda’s name, 
When, not the mother and her son, 
But weeping vassals came:— 


XXVIII. 
And whisper’d that the cherish’d one, 
The partner of his love, 
Had left the scenes of mortal grief 
For brighter scenes above. 


XXITX. 


High from her castle battlement 
The warring hosts she spied ;— 
And when proud Edward won the day, 
She sicken’d, swoon’d, and died. 


XXX. 
He found the clay-cold form she left, 
In dreamless slumbers laid ;— 
’T was all that death could take from her 
So late an angel made. 


XXXI. 
He kiss’d those lips for ever cold— 
Nor yielded to despair— 
But rais’d the eye of faith to heav’n, 
And saw Florinda there, 


XXXII. 
But hark !—the foe is in his halls— 
King Edward at his gate :— 
Llewellyn, haste! a moment more 
For ever seals thy fate. 


XXXII. 


The hero caught his sleeping boy, 
His mantle, bow, and spear}; 
And Edward, at the postern-gate, 

Just saw him disappear. 
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XXXIV. 
The night was dark, the forest wild, 
Around old Snowden’s breast— 
And there the father with his son 
Exhausted sunk to rest. 


XXXV. 
And then a vision heavenly bright 
Came down from upper day, 
And sweet Florinda’s angel hand 
Wibp’d all his tears away. 


| 


XXXVI. 


And morning came, and he awoke 
From slumbers dreaming joy, 

And forth from out the copse-wood green 
He bore his smiling boy. 


XXXVII. 

The lark was jocund in the sky, 
The red-breast in the thorn; 
But all the father flow’d in tears 

On that unhappy morn. 


XXXVIII. 
Yet who can tell Llewellyn’s joy, 
To find that faithful Tray— 
A noble dog, that much he lov’d— 
Had trac’d his master’s way. 


XXXIX. 
This generous brute, of speech depriv’d, 
Had nature in his heart ;— 
And rarely from his master’s steps 
Could he be fore’d to part. 


XL. 
Unlike the mass of human kind, 
His friendship was his breath— 
And though neglect was oft his lot, 
He lov’d, and lov’d till death. 


XLI. 
The father, son, and faithful Tray, 
Pursued their devious path ;— 
Nor knew if Fortune follow’d them 
In mercy or in wrath. 


XLII. 
At length they found a mountain glen, 
Embower’d beneath the shade ;— 
Where erst an ancient Eremite 
His humble lodge had made. 
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LLEWELLYN’S DOG. 


XL. 

Of shapeless trunks the fabric rose, 
With mouldering faggots join’d; 
And o’er the whole the creeping roots 

Of mountain moss entwin’d. 


XLIV. 


And yet from winds, and snow and rain, 
It kept them warm and dry; 


And, what conspir’d to please them more, 


A brook came babbling by. 


XLV. 


So there, within his mantle warm, 
Llewellyn wrapt his child ; 

And while he muffled up its face 
The lovely cherub smil’d. 


XLVI. 


Sleep! charming babe !”—the father said— 


Then lifting high in air: 
Thus to the Power that rules above 
Arose the parent’s prayer. 


XLVII. 


“ Defend the child—Almighty Friend! 
At morning—noon—and even ;— 

And all those orphan babes protect 
Whose mothers are in heaven!” 


XLVI. 
Thus having said—he pressed his child 
With fervour to his breast ; 
Then laid it by his faithful dog, 
And left it to its rest. 


XLIX. 
For Tray was trusty to his friend 
To do what dogs can do :— 
And well he understood his charge, 
And lov’d his duty too. 


L. 

So good Llewellyn went abroad, 
With quiver, bow, and spear ; 
To hunt the wild boar in his haunt, 

Or chase the timid deer. 


LI. 


For milk to feed his little one, 
Or manna like the dew,— 

Or wholesome roots, or luscious fruits, 
That mountain never knew. 
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Lil. 


i Through many a winding way he went, 
i" And many a rocky dell ; 
| Till just at eve a speckled fawn 

Before the archer fell, 


Lit. 
With bounding joy through copse and glade . 
| The welcome prize he bore; | 


| And threw his hard-earn’d trophy down, 
| Fast by his cabin door. 


LIV. 
The watch-dog heard his master’s tread, 
ii : And flew to his caress ; 
te) But horror struck the father dumb, 
And fixed him motionless. 


LV. 


For see the cloak that wrapp’d his child 
In bloody tatters rent ;— 

And the grim monster’s shaggy form 
With clotted gore besprent. 


LVI. 
“ Ungrateful wretch !”—Llewellyn cried— 
| With maddening frenzy wild— 

} * And could’st thou thus betray thy trust, 
And thus devour my child ? 


4 * Detested brute! be this thy doom ;— 
Insatiate fiend, depart 
And lifting high his glittering spear, 
He pierced him to the heart. 


LVIII. 
‘ One meek, imploring, dying look! 

? | One bitter cry of death— 

That kindly chid Llewellyn’s wrath, 

And Tray resign’d his breath. j 


LIX. 

{ The father press’d his aching brain 
Tumultuous with despair :— 
But look behind that cabin door, 

| A bleeding wolf is there ! 


LX. 


For many an hour the faithful dog 
Had kept the foe at bay; 

And thus at length had stretch’d him dead 
In dreadful battle fray. 
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LXI. 
And look beneath those tatter’d shreds 


In yonder angle strown ; 
Llewellyn there behold unscath’d 
Thy little one !—thine own! 


LXIl. 
He laughs to greet his father’s smile, 
And lives his father’s joy ; 
While fame awaits Llewellyn’s Dog 
That saved Llewellyn’s boy. 
November 5th, 1835. 


A PEEP INTO CONNECTICUT. 


Tat ancient Eastern Republic, sometimes ungraciously termed 
“the land of the blue laws and of wooden nutmegs,” is one that 
lies circa precordia, alias very near the heart of the reader’s 
humble servant, the writer hereof, who therefore ought not to be 
suspected of harbouring any ill designs against this reverend south- 
westernmost corner of New-England. No! the moss-covered, 
time-wrinkled, and weather-worn head-stones, that there designate 
and localize the sleeping dust of generations of his ancestry, are 
pledges and recognizances of such a character as ought to put all 
fears for his good behaviour in this respect, if such perchance have 
been awakened by the style of the above programme, into an instan- 
taneous and most imperturbable doze. We admit there is a sort of 
sly, shy, oblique, one-eyed, sidewise, unsatisfactory, do-little idea, 
naturally suggested by the word peep, that the verbal dilettanti may 
probably take exceptions to. Why, in the name of wonder, did the 
nian go peeping about when he might just as well have looked old 
Connecticut boldly in the face and eyes, and—not so fast, my good 
friend, I beg before you go further in your condemnatory diatribe, 
that you will just ask yourself if you are not under the jack-o’lan- 
tern influence of that miserably abbreviated idea of travel, which 
made the Fiddlers, and the Trollopes, and the Halls, et id omne 
genus, who have successively galloped over and through our coun- 
try, imagine that they had seen and become acquainted with us and 
ours. No, indeed! they were not modest enough by half, if they 
supposed themselves to have snatched and booked any thing more 
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than a most imperfect peep at the gigantic contour and complex 
features of our national, social, and patrial physiognomy ! 

Connecticut has never been my permanent habitat; but yet I 
have spent many continuous days, and even weeks and months, 
within its borders; traced many a winding path along the noble 
stream that shares its name ; and clambered up many a precipitous 
ledge and rugged hill in the vicinity of the spot where the “ Long 
River”—for such is the significancy of its Indian given appella- 
tion—makes its embouchure into that fine inland sea denominated 
the Sound. But it would be superfluous for me here to expand into 
any laboured description of natural scenery, though I could wish 
for the ability to represent by language the many impressions of 
beauty, grandeur, and picturesqueness that have often in such cir- 
cumstances been awakened in my mind. There is considerable 
variety of scenery on the Connecticut, though it possesses no fea- 
tures of so bold and striking a character as that of the Hudson. 
Nature has not operated on so grand a scale, or carried out her de- 
signs with so much strength and affluence of material and magni- 
ficence of execution on the banks of the one as of the other. But 
we leave the characteristics of natural scenery to other eyes to ap- 
preciate and other pens to pourtray. It is our business to speak of 
the people, not of their country. 

Although the multiplied facilities for travelling, and the assimila- 
ting power of common institutions, is contributing so fast to unsec- 
tionise our country, and render its various governmental divisions 
mostly nominal and pro forma, yet at present the tourist who stops 
long enough in our several states, and particularly the New-England 
states, to become acquainted with the real position and genuine 
complexion of society, will find much to notice in them peculiar, 
and probably unique. He will discover that all the states that have 
reached any tolerable degree of adolescence possess distinctive, 
popular, and moral idiosyncrasies. ‘These he may discover by an 
attentive examination. He will learn nothing by a hasty glance. 
He must dip below the surface if he would ascertain the actual 
currents of the social stream. To the careless examiner, the New- 
Jerseyman, the New-Englander, and the Marylander, may appear 
perfectly one and alike in respect to the question of provincial or 
local peculiarity ; just as the members of the same family may re- 
semble each other so exactly in their actions and general charac- 
teristics, as to put the temporary observer to a nonplus for a spe- 
cific distinction between them; while by their parents, who know 
them more intimately, they are seen marked by strong shades of 
dissimilarity, that at once indues them with decided moral and intel- 
lectual identities. The author of these remarks cannot pretend to 
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an acquaintance of so long or intimate a standing with any two of 
the states as to be justified in attempting without great presumption 
a comparison, or to sketch out even an outline of their individualiz- 
ing characteristics. Such a task belongs more appropriately to 
those of deeper observation and more extensive travel; to those 
who, in the quaint language of a noble essayist, have “sucked the 
experience of many” that have seen and known more than them- 
selves on the subject of their speculations. The results, however, 
of an imperfect observation, he is perfectly free to submit to the 
better judgment of the reader. It is, of course, a natural conse- 
quence of common institutions, that the New-Englander, inrespec- 
tive of state limits, should possess a certain homogeneousness of 
character and manners peculiar to himself. This, we think, is 
actually the case. Whether reared on the Green Mountains, on the 
shores of the Merrimack or of the Connecticut, along the coast of 
Massachusetts Bay or Long Island Sound, he is essentially the same 
in feeling, manners, mode of speech, and of dress ; he bears about 
him the impress and the symbols of distinctive influences, moral, 
religious, and educational. Compare him with a New-Jerseyman, 
a Pennsylvanian, or a true-blooded New-Yorker, or a genuine son 
of the “Old Dominion,” and a marked provincial discrepancy is 
immediately discernible. This remark, however, is applicable to 
those alone who have not lost their sectional characterism under the 
equalizing and cosmopolitising hand of modern locomotion, and ex- 
tensive intercourse with refined and general society ; which, as we 
all know, so transforms men as almost to new-create them, and that, 
too, after the same monotonous pattern. But we speak of the great 
mass, of those particularly that constitute the yeomanry and oc- 
cupy the agricultural and middle ranks of New-England’s social 
phalanx. 

I have thus far spoken of New-England at large, but shall now 
confine my remarks particularly to Connecticut for reasons before 
specified ; although, with no material modification, they all probably 
apply equally well to the other Eastern States. 

‘The encroachments of modern innovation have scarcely pene- 
trated the nooks and secluded country-places of Connecticut, or at 
least they have but just begun to disturb the tranquil surface of 
puritan idiotisms, as they exist in perhaps the majority of the do- 
mestic circles of every small town in the state. The daylight of 
improvement does not yet dawn upon its by-roads and by-parishes ; 
the “ Spirit of the age” has made but a feeble attack upon the yet 
vigorous and rigid genius of a peculiar though not unlovely anti- 
quity. And we will here drop a hint to him who would not read 
even the alphabet of Connecticut character blunderingly.. Let him 
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turn pedestrian or equestrian pro tempore, and circulate leisurely 
through the country-roads and among the retired villages ; let him 
penetrate the farm-houses, make himself intimate with the landlords, 
get acquainted with the deacons, chat with the squire, catechise the 
doctor, patronize the store-keeper, and sympathise with the vene- 
rable minister, (none of your new-light, transition, all-the-world- 
over parsons,) and manage to disenchant from his richly laden 
memory the fading reminiscences and anecdotes of “ fifty years 
since ;” let him at the same time drop his identity, and enter spon- 
taneously, easily and heartily, into the homely socialities and honest 
hospitalities of his new-formed friends; and my word for it, he 
will go home a wiser man, and gain a more direct notion of, and a 
juster respect, for Yankee land, than he ever had before. 

It is an old charge against our eastern neighbours in general, 
but I believe against the worthy denizens of Connecticut in par- 
ticular, that they possess a peculiarly restless, change-loving, and 
migratory spirit, for ever leading them away from the peaceful 
homes of their father-land, to pitch their tents in some new scene, 
or, as the phrase goes, “to seek their fortunes.” I have no authority 
for denying this article of the indictment to be fairly made out. 
The New-Englander is the Scotchman of the western hemisphere. 
His shrewdness in monetary science is proverbial ; and his ambition 
being equal to his shrewdness, they both form that powerful result- 
ant,—without which, by the by, the ball of improvement would soon 
come to a solemn and awkward stand-still—viz: the desire to do 
better. ‘The Connecticut Yankee, par excellence, has not a particle 
of Dutch or German quietism in his blood, no fixity in his local 
attachments, no live-for-ever ingredient either in the instruments or 
the plans of his opus operatum. And it has been good for the 
world—for the cis-Atlantic world at least—that this is his disposi- 
tion. For uneasiness is the spring of enterprise and the parent of 
all going-ahead. ‘The Yankee has ever been a pioneer, first among 
the first. Always, too, in his prolific footsteps have sprung up 
wealth and prosperity. Chained down for an age in one spot, he 
is comparatively unenterprizing ; and his activities, restrained from 
their natural expansion, droop, and remain unproductive of any 
thing extraordinary. But let him follow the bent of his migratory 
and almost nomadic penchant, and he is in bis element, shoots for- 
ward of all competitors ; and in his legitimate character, as a colo- 
nist and adventurer, scarcely ever fails to climb to the very summits 
of affluence and renown. In this respect he bears a resemblance 
to the Milesians, who are said to be the very best soldiers abroad 
andthe very worst athome. ‘There is, perhaps, not a town of any 
size, in the whole length and breadth of our land, that does not 
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rejoice in the possession of a goodly and veritable representative of 
New-England. The hand of the Puritan has been stretched in 
every direction over the wide area of our country, and has sown 
the seeds of prosperity, intelligence, and virtue, with the most un- 
sparing liberality. Locomotiveness, then, so far from being a fault, 
is in fact the glory of Yankee character, perhaps the most import- 
ant of the factors of which it is the product. 

But this is not the only trait that stands out in bold relief on the 
character book of old Connecticut and her down-eastern neighbours. 
Cautiousness is another item on the list of no mean prominence. 
The Yankee is almost an impersonation of the cardinal virtue of 
prudence; he is a deep calculator, looks ahead, thinks of conse. 
quences, pursues a thorough non-committal policy, is deliberate in 
making up his mind, and will not always give a direct answer until 
he know his chap. 

Inquisitiveness has generally been accounted the besetting sin of 
Yankeeism ; but of this we have serious doubts. Excessive curio- 
sity is, according to our own private opinion, an almost universal 
moral endemic ; it was the initial, and will probably be the finishing 
error of our common blood. Nothing but a rigid self-discipline 
can keep this prying impertinent spirit within its true bounds ; 
without such a reining in, it will ever be leading one to try to 
know more about other people’s affairs than belongs to him to know. 
Now the question-putting genus belong exclusively to no territorial 
limits; the soil of New-England, may possibly be a little more pro- 
lific of these fungi, but we are not quite sure that Old England, too, 
is not decidedly favourable to their growth. At any rate, as a slip 
from off the old pilgrim stock, we take the liberty of pleading not 
guilty to this stale accusation. 

We come next to that money-getting quality, yclept sharpness 
in trading, alias in driving a bargain. ‘There is no mistake here. 
E. G. “ What do you do in this town to git your living by, Mister ?” 
was the question put to the inhabitant of a poor-looking grazing 
town in Connecticut. “Do? why when strangers come here, we 


.skin them ; and when they don’t come we skin one another,” was 


the candid reply. Yes, the Yankees are as sharp as needles in the 
business line. But even this is no positively bad thing. It isa 
very neceSsary, commendable thing in these purse-consumptive, tip- 
top price days. And we never should have thought of mentioning 
it as a foible if it were not carried a leetle too far sometimes. We 
must always beware of ultraism in every thing at all times. 

But to proceed :—The Yankees are famed for their ingenuity. 
Of this there is no doubt. They are prodigiously inventive, fertile 


in expedients, and withal most notable schemers. Never contented 
VOL. IX, 22 
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to let well alone, they are ever on the look out for something better. 
And, by the by, in the neighbourhood of this very idea, lies the en- 
tire secret of the many happy improvements in machinery and 
manufactures of various kinds that have sprung into existence under 
| Yankee auspices. We cannot here specify them, but the cotton gin 
| heads the list: ab uno dice omnes. Nor does avarice unlock the 
mystery of this ingenious turn. Yankees do not love money more 
Pim than other people, but they do love independence vastly more. Not 
| | to spend precious time in particularizing such trifling peculiarities 
as fondness for molasses, pumpkin-pies, hominy, et cetera, one of 
4} which at least, like many other good things, can be genealogically 
I . traced to Yankee land as its birth-place. We think we have ob- 
| served in Connecticut character a trait, which for want of a better 
. name we will christen, according to the principles of phrenological 
| nomenclature, Story-telling-tiveness. A bond fide down-easter has 
always a good story of some kind ready for your edification. It is 
perhaps a droll incident that occurred in his own time and under his 
| of own observation, or the ludicrous mistake of some of his neighbours, 
of | or, as it is frequently the case, a traditional anecdote of venerable 
it | antiquity, carefully handed down from father to son, from generation 
it to generation. As Yankees have a considerable appreciation of the 
ht humourous and the incongruous, and as it rarely happens that a 
| | town or a neighbourhood does not possess an original in the way of 
character, for you will hardly ever meet with a man of common in- 
telligence who has not carefully treasured up the odd saws of these 
7 eccentric personages, and cannot exhibit a surprising number of 
z them when he feels in the right mood. Indeed, I have often been 
astonished at the force of memory displayed by those of this de- 

scription, who would for hours together tell tales that had been told 
7 | to them, one after another, with the most minute and wearisome 
| particularity. I have, however, set down this character with some 
little hesitancy, because, although I have observed its existence as 
here portrayed in a number of our eastern neighbours, I am not 
quite sure that it is entirely peculiar to them. But, in respect to 
the following specification, I feel perfectly confident that it belongs 
almost exclusively to Yankee character, whether of the Connecticut 
or Massachusetts variety, however, I am not prepared to state defi- 
nitely. It is this, a remarkable facility in getting acquainted with 
. The unsophisticated Yankee is never shy. Of motives in 

this case I do not speak, but ne never buttons himself up in the cold 
waistcoat of reserve and indifference towards others. On the con- 
trary, he seems to take a deep interest in every stranger, and the 
more completely unknown the object of his attention, the closer 
and the greater does it become. On board the steam-boat, in the 
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stage-coach or rail-road car, he makes himself accessible to all who 
give signs of possessing a social tendency, and by his perfect free- 
dom, from that offishiness and rigid intangibility of bearing, if I may 
so designate it, which many itinerating gentlemen think proper to 
adopt, finds agreeable companions, and forms not unfrequently con- 
venient and valuable friendships almost every where. Verily, this 
is a trait which ought not to be peculiarly indigenous only to a 
district. It is perhaps one that tends more to fraternize the whole 
human family, and to round off the angular juttings of the social 
organization which now produce so many interstitial gaps in the 
otherwise harmonious intercourse of men, than any other individual 
thing that can be mentioned. And with this closing remark, we 
commend our theme to the consideration of those whom it may 


concern. 
H . Ww. 


SONG. 


How cold are they who say that Love 
Must first be planted in the heart, 
And cultured by the hand of Time, 
To make its leaves and blossoms start! 
No! ’tis a plant that springs at once 
Up to the full and perfect form ; 
Unlike the willow or the oak, 
It buds not, breaks not in the storm. 


How cold are they who say that Love 
Must, like the diamond in the mine, 

Be sought with care and polished well 
Ere we can see its beauties shine ! 

No! in the soul’s blue Heaven it springs, 
With beams that Age can never mar,— 

Complete, eternal, brilliant, pure, 
As Evening’s first, rejoicing star! 
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AARON BURR. 


«‘ Burr was a mighty man—Sir, a mighty man’’—said Mr. Davis 
in a conversation with the writer of this article about two years 
since, and while Burr was living in obscurity, neglect, and compar- 
ative penury in the city which had been the scene of his former 
triumph, prosperity, and fame. The declaration was made with em- 
phatic earnestness, which indicated the conviction of its truth. 
Mr. Davis was engaged at the time in the composition of the 
Memoirs which have been recently published. ‘To this work he 
had been studiously devoting his leisure for many months, not with 
the view of producing an elaborate eulogy on Mr. Burr—not from a 
desire of coining the memory of the dead and the curiosity of the 
living into that convertible “commodity” which is the secret of so 
much similar authorship—but in the glorious and honourable hope 
of erecting a suitable monument to a man who was indeed mighty 
in his strength and weakness, his genius, his acquisitions, his ambi- 
tion, his vices, and his fall. ‘To this was united the desire of ren- 
dering a valuable service to the literature of his country, and of 
establishing his own reputation as an honest, fearless, and intelli- 
gent historian. No one can read the volume before us without 
feeling that the writer has done justice to his own character, and 
stern justice to the character of Colonel Burr. He has veiled none 
of his frailties ; he has sought no concealment or palliation of his 
vices. His only aim seems to have been a record of the truth. 

Aaron Burr was born in Newark, in the province of New-Jersey, 
on the 6th of February, 1756. His mother was a daughter of the 
celebrated Jonathan Edwards, His father was a clergyman of 
some distinction. Both his parents died before he had reached his 
third year, and left him the heir to a considerable estate. The pe- 
culiarities of his childhood have been already noticed in our pages, 
(vide January number.) 

At about twelve years of age he entered Princeton College— 
studied for three years with great assiduity—gave himself up for 
the fourth year, to idleness, negligence, and dissipation——and gra- 
duated with the highest academic honours in the gift of the faculty. 
For some months after this period he remained in college, devoting 
himself to general literature and geueral gallantry. His career as 
an abandoned libertine had already commenced. 


* Memoirs of Aaron Burr, by Matthew L. Davis.—First volume. 
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In May, 1774, he took up his residence with his brother-in-law 
at Litchfield, where his mind was engrossed with the study of his. 
tory and constitutional law. His attention was more especially 
directed to those subjects which had a direct bearing on the rela- 
tions then existing between the Colonies and the Crown. Among 
his friends, at this period, the most intimate and confidential was 
Matthias Ogden, of New-Jersey, afterwards Colonel Ogden, a gallant 
officer of the Revolution. Immediately after the battle of Lexing- 
ton, Burr resolved upon entering the army, and with his friend 
Ogden, whom he aided in making the necessary preparations, he 
joined the American camp at Cambridge. He was at this time only 
nineteen years of age—full of life, spirit, and enterprize ; his whole 
heart absorbed with the ambition of military distinction. 

Young Burr was disappointed and harassed by the prevailing 
laxity of discipline, the discontents, the jealousies, the conflicting 
factions of the camp; and was attacked by a violent fever which 
confined him to his bed. The incident of his volunteering upon 
Arnold’s expedition while in this situation, and the energy with 
which he carried his gallant purpose in effect, the readers of our 
last number are already familiar with. 

On the arrival of Arnold’s detachment at Chaudiere Pond, Burr 
was employed to communicate with General Montgomery. As- 
suming the disguise of a Catholic priest, to which, and his natural 
address sustained by a little Latin and less French, he trusted for 
an effectual concealment—he passed without interruption from one 
religious family to another, till he arrived at Three Rivers. Here 
his guide became alarmed, and refused to proceed; and the new 
monk was compelled to secrete himself for three days in a convent. 
This was doubtless a very agreeable imprisonment to Mr. Burr. It 
at any rate formed an episode in his expedition, though it may well 
be doubted if the introduction of such a visitor were calculated to 
improve the morais of the sisterhood. 

On arriving at head-quarters, and communicating with Mont. 
gomery, Burr received an invitation from the general to join his 

‘family, in the capacity of an aid, but not with the official appoint. 
ment. He accompanied Monigomery in the assault on Quebec, 
and was by his side when he fell; being, with the exception of a 
French guide, the sole survivor of the front rank. ‘The retreat was 
conducted under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel Campbell. 


When General Arnold became the temporary commander-in-chief 


of the American army near Quebec, young Burr was called upon to 
perform the duties of brigade-major. His conduct throughout the 
expedition was such as to signalize his intrepidity, perseverance, 
and zeal, and to give him no inconsiderable military reputation. 
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In the spring of 1776, Major Burr determined to leave General 
Arnold, for whom he had contracted a strong personal dislike. He 
| had been disgusted by Arnold’s selfishness and meanness ; and when 
i the army moved from Montreal to the mouth of the Sorel, he com. 
He municated his intention to the general. Arnold objected. Burr 
Pit promptly replied, “Sir, I have a boat in readiness. I have em- 
rial ployed four discharged soldiers to row me, and [ start to-morrow 
| | morning at six o’clock. Arnold peremptorily forbade his departure. 

Hi), The next morning, at the specified hour, Burr was at the boat. The 
| ie general was also on the spot. ‘ You are not going, Major Burr ?” 

})! “I am, sir,” replied the major. ‘ But you know, sir, it is contrary 

to my wish and against my orders.” “I know, sir, that you have 

| the power of stopping me, but nothing short of force shall do it.” 
| hie Arnold now assumed a more subdued tone, but Burr was inflexible, 


and was suffered to depart without interruption. 

When Major Burr arrived at Albany, it was intimated that it 
would be agreeable to General Washington to receive a visit from 
him at New-York. Proceeding immediately down the river, he 
reported himself to the commander-in-chief, and was invited to join 
his family at head-quarters, until he should receive a satisfactory 

| appointment. ‘The invitation was accepted, but Burr soon became 
cm) | dissatisfied and discontented ; and from this moment a coldness 
ft sprung up between them, which ripened into decided hostility, and 
: Hh on the part of Burr into a permanent and bitter hatred. It is Jittle 
; strange that there should have been no sympathy between two such 
a men. Washington penetrated the character of his young guest at 
PE a glance. He felt his want of principle, and the distrust which he 

tt entertained for the man prevented him from reposing any confi- 
dence in the soldier. The accustomed violation of private morals— 
| the habitual invasion of the rights and charities of private life— 
startled the stern and unbending integrity of Washington. With 
: him the virtues that lend grace and beauty to domestic intercourse, 
were interchangeably associated with the qualities that impart 
dignity and efficiency to public conduct. To his eye no profligate 
could be a statesman—no libertine a patriot. With Burr, the cold 
virtue, the uncompromising uprightness of Washington, was a per- 
petual rebuke and admonition. It stung his pride. It taught him 
that he could awaken no personal interest in such a man, and ex- 
pect from him no personal advancement. He became wearied and 
disgusted in a communion without sympathy, and a daily inter- 
course that brought with it no familiarity or intimacy ; and on 
representing to John Hancock, then president of Congress, his 
consequent inclination to retire from the service, he was requested 
to accept the appointment of aid-de-camp to General Putnam. To 
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this arrangement he consented, and removed, in July 1776, to his 
head-.quarters at New-York. 

In consequence of the ill health of Major-General Greene, the 
command of the forces on Long Island was soon after assigned to 
General Putnam. Major Burr was his aid-de-camp, and discharged 
with unremitting fidelity the duties of his station. In the retreat 
of the 29th of August, he commended himself to the particular no- 
tice of General M’Dougall, who superintended the embarkation of 
the troops, and retained his entire confidence and esteem while he 
continued in the army. 

An anecdote is toid of the evacuation of New-York which illus- 
trates the remarkable self-confidence and energy of Burr, and indi- 
cates his unusual quickness and audacity. When the British 
landed on the fifteenth of September at the east side of Manhattan 
island, about four miles above the city, the Americans were ordered 
to retreat to Harlem heights. By some unexpected accident, one 
brigade was left behind, and was taken by General Knox to a small 
fort about a mile from town, known by the name of Bunker’s Hill. 
The brigade had hardly entered the fort, when Major Burr rode up, 
and inquired who was in the command. General Knox presented 
himself, and Burr requested him to retreat immediately ; as the 
troops were unprovided with water or provisions, and as the fort, 
not being bomb-proof, could be taken with a single mortar. Gene. 
ral Knox replied that retreat in the face of the enemy would be im- 
practicable, and that it would be madness to attempt it. A slight 
altercation ensued, when Burr addressed himself to the men, and 
told them that by remaining they would be sure of the dungeon or 
gallows before night-fall, and that it would be better for half of 
them to perish in the retreat, than suffer a fate like this. The 
soldiers determined to follow Burr, and after a slight rencontre with 
a company of the enemy, succeeded in reaching the main body of 
the American forces with an inconsiderable loss. There is no 
doubt that Major Burr displayed in this affair consummate coolness 
and gallantry, though his interference with the command of Gene. 
ral Knox may be deemed in the last degree impertinent and un- 
justifiable. 

In June 1777, Burr was appointed lieutenant-colonel in the re- 
giment of Colonel Malcolm, which was at that time stationed at 
the Clove, in Orange County, New-York. Of this regiment the 
active command devolved upon Burr, Malcolm being absent with 
his family at a place about twenty miles distant. Sufficient evi- 


dence exists of his assiduity in disciplining the troops, and of his’ 


promptitude, activity, energy, and valour in the field. He never 
lost the most entire self-reliance and presence of mind, a remark. 
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able instance of which, viz. quelling the mutiny near Valley 
Forge, was quoted at length in our previous notice of Mr. Davis’s 
book. 

In the difficulties which occurred while the army was at Valley 
Forge, between General Washington and General Gates, reasons 
may be easily imagined which should induce Colonel Burr to take 
sides with the friends of the latter. He thought that Washington 
had overlooked his own claims to promotion, and had done him 
palpable injustice in omitting all notice of his services in the re- 
treat from Long Island, and in the rescue of the brigade under 
General Knox. When General Lee was arrested at the battle of 
Monmouth, and was suspended from his command, Colonel Burr 
of course entertained the warmest sympathy for a man whom he 
supposed to be a fellow-sufferer from the same hostility. One of 
Lee’s letters to Burr, written soon after this affair, contains a cha- 
racteristic sneer, which we doubt not was equally enjoyed by the 
writer and his correspondent. “ As I have no idea,” says the ge- 
neral, “that a proper reparation will be made to my injured reputa- 
tion, it is my intent, whether the sentence is reversed or not 
reversed, to resign my commission, retire to Virginia, and learn 
to hoe tobacco, which I find is the best school to form a consum- 
mate general.” 

From June 1778 to the following March, Colonel Burr was con- 
stantly employed in useful and active service ; but his health had 
suffered extremely from his exposure, and he was compelled in con- 
sequence to resign his commission. General Washington acknow- 
ledged the receipt, and signified the acceptance of his resignation 
in a note of the following tenor; “ Perfectly satisfied that no con- 
sideration save a desire to re-establish your health could induce 
you to leave the service, I cannot therefore withhold my consent. 
But, in giving permission to your retiring from the army, I am 
not only to regret the loss of a good officer, but the cause which 
makes his resignation necessary.” Here closed the military career 
of Colonel Burr. He was at this period about twenty-three years 
of age. His military capacity cannot be questioned. He was 
vigilant, brave, and fortunate, and possessed in a high degree the 
confidence and affection of the army. Military fame was his 
highest ambition ; and he was more proud of his success and repu- 
tation as a soldier, than of his triumph at the bar, in the senate, or 
even in love. 

The pride of Colonel Burr was his military reputation, though his 
vanity was most conspicuously displayed in his affairs of gallantry. 
And in this connection we may speak of the most disgusting 
trait in the character of Colonel Burr—his shameless, reckless, and 
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unrestrained libertinism. This appears to have been the end and 
aim of his existence. Every thing beside was subordinate and 
incidental to the gratification of his ruling passion. During a ca- 
reer of fifty years it seemed to occupy and absorb all his thoughts ; 
and when the snows of seventy winters had gathered upon his head, 
thickly enough, one would think, to have chilled and smothered the 
unholy fires beneath, we see the hoary sinner gloating over the me- 
morials of his iniquity, and preserving with the most sedulous 
anxiety every dash of the pen that would remind him of the wretch- 
edness and ruin he had wrought. It is related of the celebrated 
De Bassompierre, a marechal of France during the reign of Louis 
XIII., that he destroyed more than six thousand love letters from 
the most distinguished ladies of the court when he was thrown 
into the Bastile by the order of Richelieu. Colonel Burr seems to 
have accumulated quite as large a collection of similar epistles, 
though from a much less select circle of correspondents ; and with. 
out the slightest exhibition of the reserve and delicacy which ap- 
pear to have fairly justified the confidence reposed in the honour of 
the marechal. Not a line of his very numerous letters would 
Colonel Burr suffer to be obliterated during his lifetime. They 
were all delivered in trust to his biographer, with the strictest pro- 
hibition against their destruction till his decease; but his bones 
had no sooner been consigned to the grave, than every page of his 
amatory correspondence was carefully burned. 

In striking contrast with his open and avowed profligacy are his 
apparent kindness and tenderness as a husband and a father. On 
the 2d of July 1782, Colonel Burr was married to Mrs. Theodosia 
Prevost, the widow of a British officer who had died in the West 
Indies early in the Revolutionary war. With this lady he had be- 
come acquainted in 1777, when he was stationed with his regiment 
at Ramapo in New Jersey. Mrs. Prevost was then living at Pa. 
ramus, a few miles distant ; and her house was much frequented by 
the most distinguished American officers stationed in the vicinity. 
She was an accomplished and intelligent woman, highly respected 
and esteemed. Her situation, as the wife of a British officer and 
an adherent of the crown, was one of extreme delicacy, and excited 
among the more liberal of the Whigs a strong sympathy in her fa- 
vour. Burr became intimate in her family ; a mutual attachment 
ensued, and about five years afterwards she became his wife. 

A considerable portion of the volume before us is occupied with 
the domestic correspondence of Colonel Burr. If these letters 
furnish a true index to the intercourse between the husband and 
wife, it must have been of the most tender and confiding character. 
The letters of Mrs. Burr are full of expressions which indicate the 
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most impassioned and relying fondness ; his own letters are equally 
affectionate and ardent. When absent, he is all impatience to re- 
turn—disappointed if he does not hear from his wife by every 
stage—continually stealing a moment from the business of the 
Court to write her a single line, anticipating the moment of their 
re-union, and cursing the fate that separates them. We copy a 
few extracts from the letters of each : 


FROM MRS. BURR. 


1783.—“ How unfortunate, my dearest Aaron, is our present 
separation. I never shall have resolution to consent to another. 
We must not be guided by others. We are certainly formed of 
different materials; and our undertakings must coincide with 

Some kind spirit will whisper to my Aaron how much his tender 
attention is wanted to support his Theo.: how much his love is 
necessary to give her that fortitude, that resolution, which nature 
has denied her but through his medium.” 


1784.—‘* My Aaron had hardly quitted the door, when I re- 
gretted my passiveness. Why did I consent to his departure? 
Can interest repay the sacrifice? Can aught on earth compensate 
for his presence? Why did I hesitate to decide? * * * O, Aaron, 
how I thank thee! Love, in all its delirium, hovers about me ; like 
opium, it lulls me to soft repose! Sweet serenity speaks, "tis my 
Aaron’s spirit presides. Surrounding objects check my visionary 
charms. I fly to my room, and give the day to thee.” 


1785.—* My health and mind seem to require the calm recrea- 
tion of friendly sympathy ; the heart that has long been united to 
mine by the tenderest esteem and confidence, who has made every 
little anxiety its own, to whom I can speak without reserve every 
imaginary woe, and whose kind consolation shall appease those 
miseries nature has imposed.” 

“'To think of me affectionately is my first command; to write 
me so the second. Hasten to share the happiness of thy much 
loved and much loving Theodosia.” 


1786.—* My heart is full of affection, my head too barren to ; 
express it. I am impatient for evening; for the receipt of your 
dear letter; for those delightful sensations which your expressions 
of tenderness alone canexcite. Dejected, distracted without them ; 
elated, giddy even to folly with them ; my mind, never at medium, 
claims every thing from your partiality.” 


1787.—* Tell me, Aaron, why do I grow every day more tena- 
cious of thy regard? Is it possible my affection can increase ? Is it 
because each revolving day proves thee more deserving? Surely, 
thy Theo. needed no proof of thy goodness. Heaven preserve the 
patron of my flock, preserve the husband of my heart ; teach me 
to cherish his love, and to deserve the boon.” 
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FROM MR. BURR. 


1785.—* This morning came your kind, your affectionate, your 
truly welcome letter of Monday evening. Where did it loiter so 
long? Nothing in my absence is so flattering to me as your health 
and cheerfulness. I then contemplate nothing so eagerly as my 
return ; amuse myself with ideas of my own happiness, and dwell 
on the sweet domestic joys which I fancy prepared for me.” 


1785.—*“ A thousand thanks for your dear, affectionate letter of 
Tuesday evening. I was just sitting pensively and half complain- 
ing of your remissness, when your letter is received, and dispels 
every gloomy thought. I write this from the impulse of my feel- 
ings, and in obedience to your injunctions. The letters of our dear 
children are a feast. Every part of them is pleasing and inte- 
resting.” 

1789.—* If you set no other bound to your pen than my gratifi- 
cation, you will write me‘the history every day, not of your actions 
only, (the least of which will be interesting,) but of your thoughts. 
I shall watch with eagerness and impatience the coming of every 
stage. Let me not be disappointed.” 

1791.—* Continue and multiply your letters to me. They are 
all my solace in this irksome and laborious confinement. The six 
last are constantly within my reach. I read them once a day at 
least. Write me of all I have requested, and a hundred things I 
have not. You best know how to please and interest.” 


These letters are only interesting as they develope the character 
of the parties, and as they exhibit the subject of the memoir in his 
personal and domestic relations. The letters to his daughter are 
interesting on a similar account. They possess no merit which can 
otherwise distinguish: them from the thousands of private letters 
daily written by less distinguished correspondents. They are plain 
and unembellished in their style ; with no particular grace, liveliness, 
or beauty of language ; and such as any decent lawyer on a country 
circuit might send daily to his family, without exposing himself to 
the suspicion of any unusual epistolary talent. 

The professional character of Mr. Burr, as developed in this vo. 
lume, seems to have been that of a laborious, pains-taking, and suc. 
cessful lawyer in the full tide of an ample and lucrative practice. 
He was a calm and persuasive speaker, with great terseness and 
condensation of style ; never attempting or reaching any high order 
of impassioned eloquence. ‘The volume closes before the period of 
any especial interest in his public career; and his political cha. 
racter must form the subject of a future article on the appearance 
of Mr. Davis’s second volume. As this will develope the secret 
history of the Presidential struggle, which resulted in the first elec- 
tion of Jefferson, and give us authentic details of Burr’s alleged 
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conspiracy and of the duel with Hamilton, we may expect in it 
a work of unusual interest, with but little hazard of disappointment. 

Our general impressions, from a very attentive study of the vo- 
lume before us, are briefly these :—-Mr. Burr’s chief claim to emi- 
nence was in the singular restlessness, energy, and perseverance of 
his character; united with great shrewdness, an admirable know- 
ledge of human nature, and unusual tact and quickness in applying 
that knowledge to the best advantage. To these qualities he owed 
his military reputation, his professional success, and his political 
distinction. Nothing has as yet appeared which entitles Mr. Burr 
to the consideration of unusual ability either as a writer or speaker. 
His letters certainly give him no claim to the first distinction, nor 
is there any evidence to justify us in assuming the last. We think 
that he formed a most correct estimate of his own powers and capa- 
cities; and that he had abundant reason to be more tenacious of 
his military, than of his professional, political, or moral character. 
He possessed all the qualities requisite for distinguished success as 
a soldier ; and we doubt not, that on a favourable theatre for the de- 
velopment and display of his talents, he would have attained a most 
enviable and honourable eminence. It is in this point of view only 
that his character, as far as it is developed in the present volume, 
possesses more than ordinary interest. The merely professional 
career of a laborious and successful lawyer is as destitute of attrac- 
tiveness as that of any other plodding and successful man of busi- 
ness. ‘The public triumphs of the lawyer are those of the bar, and 
we have no evidence that Burr exhibited at any time any remark- 
able display of eloquence. We should infer that his appearance at 
the bar was that of a second-rate advocate. In his personal cha- 
racter he was a profligate libertine ; and his domestic letters prove 
him to have been one of the most consummate of dissemblers. We 
think, therefore, it may be safely assumed, that to the period of his 
forty-fourth year, at which time the volume before us closes, Mr. 
Burr’s claim to remembrance rests solely upon his MILITARY TA- 
LENTS AND CHARACTER. 
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LOVE UNCHANGING. 


Anp is it just or kind, my mother, 
To break my heart to soothe your own? 
And would you give me to another 
Than him I love and love alone ? 
Shall I be false to every feeling, 
To every plighted word untrue— 
And with poor smiles my thoughts concealing, 
Bestow this wedded heart anew ? 


I never loved but once—no, never! 

And when a heart like mine is given— 
It fondly loves and loves forever, 

Unchanging as the truth of Heaven. 
Before the sacred marriage-altar, 

With Aim alone, hand linked in hand, 
Sustained by trust that cannot falter, 


Dear mother, will your daughter stand! 


Then deem not that such love will perish, 
By any change, or time, or chance, 
Or I can ever cease to cherish 
The thoughts you vainly call “ romance.” 
Undimmed will glow my true devotion, 
Now rendered to his dearest name ;— 
Unfaded bloom each sweet emotion, 
Through life, through life—the same, the same ! 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
| 
ts | | History of Worcester, Massachusetts, from its earliest settlement to 
|i ie September, 1836 : with various notices relating to the History of 
io 1} Worcester County. By William Lincoln, Worcester. Moses D. 
Phillips and Company. 1837. 
| | Tuis is a history of one of the most ancient and important towns in Massa- 
i chusetts, written by a gentleman whose family have been long seated in its limits, 
their name being associated with the place itself, and with the commonwealth, in 


no ordinary degree of reputation. It is compiled with great diligence, minute- 
ness, and accuracy. We have scarce ever seen a local history more full and more 
curiously elaborate in detail; and yet the facts collected, so far as we can judge, 
are not irrelevant or impertinent, but seem to be judiciously selected with a care- 
ful view to the illustration of the social and municipal progress of the town. To 
the general reader, the most interesting portions of the work are the chapters in 
which the narrative is conducted through the American Revolution, and that sin- 
gular period in the history of Massachusetts called Shay’s rebellion. In fact, in 
regard to the Revolution, it is only by going into these bye-paths of history, and 
: observing the course which affairs took in the primary assemblies of the people, 

and tracing the local contests between Whig and Tory out into the theatre of na- 

; tional action, that the rise and progress of that struggle is to be understood. In 
every city, and in every considerable town in the country, proceedings were had, 

able and important documents were produced, and great discussions were carried 
on, which were not relatively inferior, in point of energy and spirit, to the pro- 
ceedings and doings of the Continental Congress. The Blacksmith’s Conven- 
tion, which Mr. Lincoln says assembled at Worcester on the 8th of September, 
1774, and in their manifesto declared that they would not “do or perform any ; 


; H blacksmith’s work, or business of any kind whatever, for any person or persons 
whom we deem enemies tothis country, commonly known by the name of Tories, ; 
* * * and in particular we will not do any work for Tim. Ruggles of Hard- P 


wick, Joun Murray of Rutland, and James Putnam of Worcester, Esqrs.”— 
Tt were of the bone and muscle of a country which produced the Congress itself, 
) and which in its turn produced the Declaration of Independence. We do not 
mean to be jocose, but in all seriousness, that Congress could never have carried 
this country through such a struggle if they had not had stout and patriotic fol- 
lowers among the body of the people, who were as ready to refuse to work for 
Tim. Ruggles of Hardwicke, as John Hancock and his great associates were to 

put their names to the immortal instrument. 
mt In the early part of the period of agitation before the war of the Revolution had 
| weg actually commenced, there seemed to have been a strong party of Tories in Wor- 
f | cester, composed of wealthy and influential men, who kept up a stout resistance 
: : | to the disloyal and revolutionary spirit of the times, and formed an active opposi- 
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tion in all municipal affairs. The most noted person among the royalists was 
Mr. Gardner Chandler, sheriffof the county. This gentleman, having presented 
an Address to General Gage, from the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, 
congratulating him on his appointment as Governor, lamenting the disturbed state 
of the times, &c., was waited on by a committee from a convention, and com- 
pelled to sign a very humble recantation. In this way, the royalist party were 
prostrated, and either driven into exile, or made to submit to the popular will. 
In the mean time the Whig cause went on with spirit ; and every few months pro- 
duced instructions, resolutions, memorials, and addresses, on the subject of public 
affairs, which were marked with great ability and energy. 


“Tn the primary movements of the Revolution,” says the writer, ‘“‘ Worcester 
was the central point from which animating influences were diffused over the 
surrounding country. If the first impulses were derived from the metropolis of 
the state, the motion was communicated and wonderfully accelerated by the 
vigorous exertion of the capital of the county.” 


The following interesting anecdote is told in the account of the progress of 
Shay’s Rebellion. A body of about eighty armed men, under the command of one 
Wheeler, had entered the town, for the purpose of obstructing the session of the 
court. They had taken possession of the court-house, when the judges and the 
members of the bar, attended by the sheriff, moved from their lodgings towards 
the building. 


“Chief Justice Artemas Ward, a general of the Revolution, united intrepid 
firmness with moderation. His resolute and manly bearing on that day of difli- 
culty and embarrassment, sustained the dignity of the office he bore, and com- 
manded the respect even of his opponents. On him devolved the responsibility 
of an occasion deeply affecting the future peace of the community; and it was 
supported well and ably. On. the verge of the crowd thronging the hill, a sentinel 
was pacing on his round, who challenged the procession as it approached his 
post. Gen. Ward sternly ordered the soldier, formerly a subaltern of his own 
particular regiment, to recover his levelled musket. The man, awed by the 
voice he had been accustomed to obey, instantly complied, and presented his 

iece, in military salute, to his oldcommander. The Court, having received the 

| erate of war from him who was planted to prevent their advance, went on. 
The multitude, receding to the right and left, made way in sullen silence, till the 
judicial officers reached the Court House. On the steps was stationed a file of 
men with fixed bayonets; on the front stood Captain Wheeler, with his drawn 
sword. The crier was directed to open the doors, and permitted to throw them 
back, displaying a party of infantry, with their guns levelled as if ready to fire. 
Judge Ward then advanced, and the bayonets were turned against his breast. 
He demanded, repeatedly, who commanded the people there; and for what pur- 
pose they had met in hostile — Wheeler at length replied: after disclaim- 
ing the rank of leader, he stated that they had come to relieve the distresses of 
the country, Me preventing the sittings of courts until they could obtain redress of 
grievances. The Chief Justice answered, that he would satisfy them their com- 
plaints were without just foundation. He was told by Capt. Smith of Barre, 
‘that any communication he had to make must be reduced to writing. Judge 
Ward indignantly refused to do this: he said he did not value their bayonets, 
they might plunge them to his heart ; but while that heart beat, he would do his 
duty ; when opposed to it, his life was of little consequence. If they would take 
away their bayonets, and give him some position where he could be heard by his 
fellow-citizens, and not by the leaders alone, who had deceived and deluded them, 
he would speak, but not otherwise. The insurgent officers, fearful of the effect 
of his determined manner on the minds of their followers, interrupted. They 
did not come there, they said, to listen to long speeches, but to resist oppression ; 
they had the power to compel submission, and they demanded an adjournment 
without delay. Judge Ward peremptorily refused to answer any proposition, un- 
less it was accompanied by the name of him by whom it was made. They then 
desired him to fall back; the drum was beat, and the guard was ordered to charge. 
The soldiers advanced until the points of their bayonets pressed hard upon the 
breast of the Chief Justice, who stood as immoveable as a statue, without moving 
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a limb, or yielding an inch, although the steel in the hands of desperate men pene- 
trated his dress. Struck with admiration by his intrepidity, and shrinking from 
the sacrifice of life, the guns were removed, and Judge Ward, ascending the steps, 
addressed the assembly.” 


He did not succeed, however, in inducing them to disperse, but the Judges 
were compelled to repair to a public-house, and there open and adjourn the Court. 

The following account of Tue American AntiquartAN Society will interest 
the reader. 


“ This institution, having for its object the collection and preservation of ma- 
terials for the history of the western continent, was founded by Isaiah Thomas, 
L. L. D. In the preparation of his work on Printing, he had gathered the relics 
of the departed centuries, with curious illustrations of the literature of former 
times, at an expense few antiquarians could have bestowed, and with a dili- 
gence and care none other would have devoted. Feeling the good the experience 
of the past may convey to the future, it was his design to sow the seeds of know- 
ledge gather d in successive centuries, to yield their increase in those which may 
succeed ; and by perpetuating the memorials of the present, to enable other genera- 
tions to become wiser and happier by the experiments of their predecessors. Con- 
necting with himself many friends of improvement and lovers of history, an as- 
sociation was formed by his exertions, incorporated by the Legislatureof Massa- 
chusetts, Oct. 12, 1812. The centre building of Antiquarian Hall, erected at his 
expense in 1820, with the land on which it stands, was presented by him to the 
Society. The first volume of transactions, relating principally to the fortifi- 
cations, mounds, and antiquities of the extinct nations of the west, was published 
in 1820 at his charge. On his decease, by munificent bequests he provided for 
the support of the institution he had established, and for the promotion of its great 
purposes. In the second volume of transactions, published in Sept. 1836, are in- 
serted an extended and profound dissertation on Indian History and Languages, 
by Hon. Albert Gallatin, and the Memoir of the Christian Indians, by Daniel 
Gookin, so frequently referred to in former pages. The library, estimated to 
contain 12,000 volumes, includes the collections of Mr. Thomas, a large portion 
of the books of the Mathers, many in the German language bequeathed by Dr. 
Bentley of Salem, a vast mass of tracts and manuscripts, and the best series of 
American newspapers preserved in the country. There is a valuable cabinet 
illustrative of antiquities and natural history. ‘Two stated meetings of the Soci- 
ety are held annually ; one in Boston on the old election 7 in May; the other 
for the election of officers, in Worcester, in October, on the anniversary of the 
landing of Columbus. The number of American members is limited to 140 ; 
many distinguished foreigners are enrolled on the catalogue by honorary elec- 
tions. The funds, amounting to about $22,000, are appropriated to the support of 
a librarian, the purchase of beat the exploration of antiquities, and the other 
specific purposes designated by the munificent donor. The institution has been 
managed on the most liberal plan; its collections have been kept open to the pub- 
lic freely, and have been much frequented by strangers and scholars.” 


The present officers of this Institution are, Thomas L. Winthrop, President ; 
John Davis and Joseph Strong, Vice Presidents; William Lincoln, Secretary of 
Domestic, and Edward Everett of Foreign Correspondence. 

We are not competent to decide how Mr. Lincoln has executed his task as a 
domestic historian, in regard to those matters which can only be judged of on the 
spot itself. But this is very certain, that such a book could not have been written 
without great diligence, great skill and knowledge as an antiquarian, and most 
patient research. We happen to know, indeed, that great facilities and materials 
exist in the collections of the American Antiquarian Society, which must have 
been highly serviceable in the execution of such a work. But the accuracy and 
completeness of this work can only be the product of a scholar, whose skill and 
habits of mind have been formed in the atmosphere of such an institution, and 
under the silent influence which it has exerted. The archives of the common- 
wealth, too, the papers of families, public tradition and municipal records, must 
have been searched and collected with no ordinary labour. The style is chaste 
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and simple, almost to severity. We conclude this imperfect notice with the quo- 
tation which Mr. Lincoln has placed on his title-page as a motto, taken from the 
American Quarterly Review for June, 1836. 

“ These local annals are full of /ittle things ; names, dates, and facts; and ru- 
mours of every sort, which seem, at first sight, almost too trifling to be noticed ; 
and yet, not only is it true that the general historian must essentially depend on 
the local, to a very considerable extent, for the mass of loose seeds from which 
the spirit of Azs narrative should be laboriously distilled: but it is also true, that 
there is almost always a good deal of that spirit already made in such materials 
at his hand. Many of these little things which we speak of, are little only in size 
and name. They are full of rich meaning. ‘They are graphic and characteristic 
in a highdegree. They suggest far morethan they say. They illustrate classes 
of men and ages of time. ‘They are small but brilliant lights on the walls of the 
past, pouring floods of splendour from their little niches on the vast abysses 
around them,” 


The Ladies’ Wreath ; a selection from the Female Poetic Writers of 
England and America, with original notices and notes: prepared 
especially for Young Ladies. A Gift-Book for all seasons; by 
Mrs. Hale, author of “ Northwood,” “ Flora’s Interpreter,” “ Traits 
of American Life,” dc. Boston.—Marsh, Capen and Lyon. 
New- York.—D. Appleton & Co. 


Truty a long and comprehensive title-page! It does away, on the part of the 
reviewer, with the necessity of any particular description of the book, and leaves 
him to praise or censure as—the better half of his judgment, namely,—his taste, 
shall determine. If there be any thing feminine about a man, it should be ap- 
pealed to when the productions of a lady come before the bar of criticism. Every 
argument which gallantry suggests should be pleaded in extenuation of little 
womanly foibles in verse. When the sight of the dear creatures docs not soften 
down their poetical provocations, it is rather difficult always to pardon them ;— 
but could we only see the fair votaress of the Muses while we read, we should no 
doubt be in ecstacies with every couplet, and think it possessed of the graces of 
Venus though it halted like Vulcan. 


“ Tf to her lot some female errors fall, 
Look in her face and you'll forget them all ;” 


But don’t look in the face of her engraved portrait—-if it be executed in the style 
of that which is underlined fac-similarly, Felicia Hemans, and displayed in the 


‘front of the volume before us! It is positively hideous; and after looking at it, 


you would think even “ The Themes of Song,” and ‘“‘ The Voice of Music,” poor 
stuff. We really believe that if a decent dead engraver had such a portrait of 
himself done on his tombstone, he would get up and scratch it out. However, 
it is no vbjection to the book; for, by applying the thumb and forefinger to each 
side of the upper left-hand corner and twitching, it will come off; then you can 
burn it without detriment to the volume. We tried the experiment, and ought to 
know. 

Mrs. Hale seems to have expended a good deal of industry upon the work. 
The notices of the lives of her sisters in the divine art are kindly, feelingly, and 
sometimes eloquently written; the selections from their several poems are made 
with good taste and judgment. The most valuable part of the book is the latter, 
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containing American Female writers, with whose various efforts even our own 
public are not so well acquainted as with those of English women. We are fa- 
miliar with the exuberant names of Letitia Elizabeth Landon and Caroline 
Elizabeth Sarah Norton; but how many ever heard of Frances Sargent Osgood, 
and of Anna Peyre Dinnies ; both of whom, by the way, have made very pretty 
and graceful verses? Mrs. Hale has, nevertheless, revealed one English poetess, ; 
of the measure of whose excellence we have until now been entirely uninformed. 
We allude to Miss Mary-Anne Browne, who, we are told, is the daughter of 
the Vicar of Twickenham ; and, from her verses, we should suppose that she 
might also be a near connection of “‘ The Twickenham Ghost,” celebrated in a 
modern London ballad as 


“A lovely young ghost that’s allowed 
To go by the river Police, 
Serenading about in his shroud.” 


At the age of fifteen, Mary-Anne published “ ‘ Ada and other poems,’ which were 
kindly received.” It must have been out of sheer kindness. In “ The Winter’s 
Wreath,” she twined an evergreen poem, entitled “ A World without Water,” 
(the title makes one thirsty,) which Mrs. Hale too favourably apprehends that 
the critic, seeking for resemblances, may call a suggestion from Byron’s “ Dark- 
ness.” Now, as for ourselves, we should never have imagined that the darkness 
about the poem was Byron’s. “ It is certainly,” continues Mrs. Hale, “ equal to 
Campbell’s ‘ Last Man.’” Well, we thank Heaven that we are philosophers ; 
but we cannot avoid remarking that we think the fair commentator unnecessarily 
polite; and that, to borrow Mrs. Malaprop’s expression, her comparison is alto- 
gether too odoriferous. Let us look at some of the lines which are to eclipse Mr. 
Campbell— 


“T had a dream in the dead of night, 
Adream of agony ; 
I thought the world stood in affright 
Beneath the hot and parching light 
Of an unclouded sky ; 
I thought there had fallen no cooling rain 
For months, upon the feverish plain, 
And that all the springs were dry. 


And I was standing on a hill 
And looking all around ; 

I know not how it was—but still 
Strength in my limbs was found ; 

As with a spell of threefold life 
My destinies were bound. 


For there was not one breath to sweep 
The leaves from each perishing tree ; 

And there they hung dead, motionless ; 
They hung there day by day, 

As though Death were too busy with other things 
To sweep their corpses away.” (!!) 


From such samples of Miss Mary-Anne’s poetry, as well as others which are 
open to the inspection of the curious, we think that the young lady ought to 
have an unusually beautiful face to cause one by gazing on it to forget or forgive 
her errors. By thus freely advancing our opinion, we do not mean to impugn 
Mrs. Hale’s; on the contrary, we know of no one to whom we should sooner 
defer in matters of taste; but we think that while she intended to be scrupulously 
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just, her decision was given by the heart and not by the head in the case of 
Mary-Anne Brown versus The Nine Muses. 

We turn with much pleasure from Miss Brown to the two American ladies, 
whose names we mentioned above as new to most readers. Mrs. Osgood pos- 
sesses superior talents for poetry. Her versification is peculiarly melodious, 
and her thoughts float along, one after another, as easily and gracefully as a line 
of birds in autumn flying southward. She is the wife of a young artist of pro- 
mise, and is now with her husband in London, where it will be her own fault if 
she is not soon very favourably appreciated. The following verses are as na- 
tural, as free from effort and affectation, and as beautiful as the motions of happy 
children at play :— 


* T found the stream—the woodland stream, 
I lingered by its golden gleam, 
While softly, in the luminous air, 
The dream-like clouds were floating fair; 
And, all serene as seraph’s eye, 
The waters went in beauty by. 
I laid me on the pleasant green— 
The graceful slope that bends between, 
In one sweet, sunny nook of love, 
The fir-trees of the darkling grove. 
Oh! ’tis a gem, that lone retreat ! 
A fairy gift by Nature wrought 
To lay at laughing Summer’s feet— 
An emerald with her bright smile fraught, 
An emerald set in sapphire light 
And hidden in the woods from sight ! 
Fair Summer hung her prize above, 
And lent it light from looks of love, 
And pressed it with her fondling hand, 
And blessed it with her breezes bland, 
Till, smiling back that radiant gaze, 
The wave its fairy music plays. 
And gaily from the grove are heard 
The of the woodland bird. 
At times she weeps her softest tears, 
When dim decay is near her treasure; 
And then, again, in joy appears 
Her fond and pao smile of pleasure; 
While born in beauty neath her eyes 
And wreathed around, on shrub and tree, 
She sees her forest-blossoms rise, 
And lists her forest-melody.” 


With Mrs. Anna Peyre Dinnies, there is connected a delightful bit of the ro- 
mance of reality. She was a Miss Shackleford, and resided in Charleston, 8. C., 
and became engaged in a literary correspondence with Mr. John C. Dinnies, 
who resided in St. Louis, Missouri. This strangely commenced correspondence 
lasted four years, and the result was their marriage, “ though they never met till 
one week before their nuptials. The contract was made long before, entered into 
solely from the sympathy and congeniality of mind and taste.” ‘ That in their 
estimate of each other,” continues Mrs. Hale, “ they have not been disappointed, 
we may infer from her songs; for there cannot be domestic confidence, such as 
these portray, unless both are happy.” We have ventured to give this pleasant 
picture of Love and the Muse at home as a hint to our young men and maidens, 
that, to insure a happy marriage, higher requisites than personal beauty and bank. 
stock are necessary. There must be intellectual charms and moral wealth to 
insure that sentiment which will— 


** Live on through each change, and love to the last.” 
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We like all this mightily, and perfectly agree with Mrs. Hale in thinking that 
Mrs. Dinnies’ poetry “ is characterized by vigour of thought and delicate tender- 
ness of feeling.” Every selection from her poems would prove this, but the fol- 
lowing touches our sensibilities most nearly :— 


“THE WIFE.” 


“ She flung her white arms round him—Thou art all 
That this poor heart can cling to.” 


* T could have stemmed Misfortune’s tide, 

And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear. 

I could have smiled on every blow 
From Life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be ‘ alone.’ 


I could—I think I could have brooked 
E’en for a time that thou 

Upon my fading face had’st looked 
With ess of love than now ; 

For then | should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back, and, whilst I dwelt 
On earth, not been ‘ alone.’ 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy brightening eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek ; 

To meet thy smiles of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel I'll be ‘ alone.’ 


To mark yf strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As, filled with heavenward trust, they say 
‘ Earth may not claim thee longer ;’ 

Nay, dearest, ’tis too much—this heart 
Must break when thou art gone; 

It must not be; we may not part; 
I could not live ‘ alone!’” 


We have not specified other poetesses, because they are too generally admired 
to need our merd of praise. We should be glad to quote some of the very beau- 
tiful verses from Mrs. Hale’s own pen, which close her voiume, and to extract 
her admirable autobiography by which they are preceded; but we have already 
taken several steps beyond our limits, and are allowed by Messrs. Scatcherd and 
Adams only to add, that “ The Ladies’ Wreath” is the most valuable compila- 
tion of the kind that has been made in our country; and that every young gen- 
tleman should present it to every young Jady, if but to convince her that, as a 
good deal of nice poetry has already been written by ladies, there is no need of 
her contributing to the store. 
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A Pebble against the Tide : a Sermon preached to the Second Church, 
on Sunday, November 6, 1836, by its minister, Chandler Robbins. 
Published by request. Boston. S. G. Simpkins. pp. 21. 

The Signs of the Times : A Sermon preached Sunday, March 6, 1836, 
by George Putnam, minister of the First Church in Roxbury. Print- 
ed by request. Boston. Charles J. Hendee. pp. 24. 


Tuk title of the first-named of these two valuable discourses is very happily 
chosen, and in quaintness resembles those formerly adopted by the old fathers of 
the church. ‘The second-named, though with a less original and attractive title, 
is upon the same important subject ; and they are both worthy of serious perusal 
and meditation. The practice of giving publicity, through the press, to sermons 
like these, (not occasional, but delivered in the regular course of religious instruc- 
tion,) at the request of the congregation of which the author is the spiritual 
guide, cannot be too highly commended. Although the reader cannot be so deeply 
impressed with the vital truths and warnings contained in such discourses, as the 
hearer of them, when delivered in a sincere and fervid style of eloquence, still 
much good may be effected by the simple imparting of timely admonition. “A 
word in season” may prevent the occurrence of a long series of calamities, and 
be more precious to a man of understanding than a newly-discovered mine of 
gold. “ A pebble against the tide” may turn the course of the impetuous torrent 
of human passion into an even and safe channel. ‘“ The Signs of the Times,” 
if pointed out with a steady hand, may show to the reckless adventurer that there 
is a goal, beyond which it will be dangerous for him to proceed,—a step, which 
it will be as destructive for him to take, as that of a blind man who has walked, 
and is walking, without staff or guide, towards the very edge of a precipice. 

The aim of these two discourses is to arrest that unholy spirit of gain, which, 
like the raging lion of Scripture, is going about in our country seeking whom it 
may devour; that spirit which urges men into mad schemes and speculations, 
which, though sometimes attended with temporary success, are sure, sooner or 
later, to induce calamity and the wretchedness of destitution; a spirit which re- 
sembles its parent, the devil, in more respects than one,—tempting men to seek its 
aid, so that it may give them wealth and power in exchange for their everlasting 
souls,— taking them up into an excceding high mountain, and showing them, as it 
were, all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, and saying to them, 
—‘ All these things will I give ye, if you will fall down and worship me!” Alas! 
how few are gifted with a power like that of the Son of God, to exclaim, “ Get 
thee hence, Satan!” How few follow so closely His holy example, as to be 
endowed, in seasons of temptation, with the ability to resist evil! Is it not 
important, then, that we should have our understandings bent to the contempla- 
, tion of those dangers which surround us? Is it not important that the ministers 
of Christ should “ cry aloud and spare not,” against this destroyer of peace—this 
unholy spirit of gain ? 

We wish that the principles inculcated in these discourses could be sown with 
a wide hand throughout the community. Such good seed must spring up,—for 
the ground is not yet so stony as to defy all efforts at moral cultivation. 

We give an eloquent extract from the sermon of Mr. Robbins :— 


“Our country enjoys—alas! let not true wisdom have cause to say suffers— 
unparalleled peoneeen? 3 unnumbered means for the sudden accumulation of 
wealth ; incalculable resources, in its soil, its natural facilities, its rapid increase 
of population, its free institutions, to feed the spirit of an enterprising people. It 
offers continual opportunities, and ample room for changes in abode and occupa- 
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tion; with thousand allurements to attempt new paths to fortune, fame, and rest. 
The very dust and stones of our soil are transformed into gold, in a single day, 
by the fast multiplying wants of a growing community, or at one touch of the 
speculator’s mighty wand. ‘The old, and more lengthy road to property, by the 
way of strict economy and patient industry, is almost deserted ; while men are 
every where striking into new and easier avenues, along which they are rushing 
with infatuated zeal and most appalling haste. A cry cometh suddenly from 
the East, ‘ Behold the very forests are silver ; and the whole land is in commo- 
tion at the startling news. And a voice calleth from the mighty West, ‘ Come 
ye, and buy corn and mulk without money and without toil ;’ and the echoes of the 
Alleghanies slumber not, day nor night, as they answer to the ceaseless tramp of 
the endless army of Emigrants. : 

“Thousand airy schemes—bubbles coloured by the excited fancy with rainbow 
hues—are hatched from busy brains, and skilfully held up before the attracted 
gaze of the multitude; while the ignorant are entrapped, the credulous deluded, 
the avaricious caught, with the false hope that that which is essentially empty 
can fill the coffers of them all; and that, which is uncertain as the wind, cannot 
fail to return them for their mite a hundred fold. , 

“ The state of our country, with the general character of our people, invites, 
tempts, urges our citizens to leave their old business, and homes, and especially 
to desert the quiet pursuits of agriculture, and the toilsome labours of the work- 
shop, to engage in various speculations, to venture their all upon the fluctuating 
tide of the stocks, and to roam the earth over in search of some Philosopher’s 
Stone. 

“ And this condition of things is easily accounted for. The very flood of our 
prosperity, at first, took up some of our fellow-citizens, and without any previous 
desire or especial eflort of their own, bore them on to fortune. The quiet and un- 
ambitious proprietors of soil, which formerly had been of trifling worth, by the 
rapid spread of the population or some sudden turn of business, became instantly 
the possessors of abundant wealth. Others, witnessing their — promotion, 
naturally longed to keep even pace with it; and soon began to task their ingenu- 
ity to invent and compass means of similar elevation. ‘There is something so ex- 
tremely fascinating in the gathering up a sudden harvest of gold ; there is some- 
thing so exciting in the dream of going to sleep a beggar, and awaking a prince ; 
that it is hardly a matter of surprise, if a few instances of such rare good fortune 
in a community should turn the heads of half its members. 

‘ Now, therefore, more than perhaps ever before, the great moving principle of 
society is wealth—the great struggle is for accumulation—the continual strife, 
who shall amass the largest fortune in the shortest time—the great danger and 
sin of our times, is the making haste to be rich. All wants, with a large por- 
tion of the community, seem to be swallowed up in the burning thirst for gold; 
and that, whose only value is that it can purchase good things tor one’s self and 
his neighbour, is itself made the great end, for whose price both one’s own and 
his neighbour's comfort, peace, health—aye, and even virtue—are unreservedly 
paid. Men seem to say—we read it in their countenances—we see it in their 
whole bearing—we hear it from Maine to Florida, wherever we go— Let us be 
rich, let us be rich. We will be wretched to-day; we will be sleepless to-night, 
if we can but be wealthy to-morrow. We will cheerfully sacrifice all the happi- 
ness of the present, because the treasures of the future can buy every thing that 
we want.’ ‘Alas!’—doth not a deep-toned voice sometimes whisper from the 
awful trust within, responsive to the kind warning of the Son of God—‘Alas, 
foolish and vain man. Who art thou, that thou shouldest so account of the fu- 
ture? this night thy soul may be required of thee. Who art thou, that thou canst 
afford to cast away one real comfort, one substantial joy, one emotion of purity, 
one opportunity of doing good, from to-day’s blessings, for the sake of adding an- 
other grain to that heap, which thou knowest not ne shall gather on the mor- 
row ! Who art thou, that thou canst ever trust to the dust of this earth for one 
hour’s enjoyment to thine immortal soul, when the very suns and stars of the il- 
limitable heavens, with all their untold treasures, aang, toes than the inheritance 
which thou shouldest desire and mayest win! Give over, give over thy miserable 
seeking—blind worshipper of Mammon; and provide for thyself bags that wax 
not old, atreasure in the Heavens that shall fail thee not.’” 


Mr. Putnam writes in a style which is less impulsive than that of Mr. Rob- 
bins, but more philosophical, and more easy of practical application. . We con- 
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clude with a few pages from his excellent discourse ; they present a glowing pre- 
figuration of what the preacher, with prophetic eye, sees in the coming time. As 
we read the following, it is not difficult to imagine that the speaker was gified 
with the inspiration as well as the faculty of an ancient seer. 


“ T see, first, a man in the lower walks of life, trained to humble industry and 
moderate views of worldly advancement. The general prosperity surrounds 
him. He partakes of it in more constant employment, and in larger and surer 
rewards for labour. He rejoices as beneath the propitious smiles of Providence. 
New comforts spring up in his dwelling. The cheerful aspect of his home shows 
that the blessing of the Lord is around and upon it. The wants of his family 
are better supplied. They are gradually relieved from the hard privations and 
drudgeries of their condition. ‘The modest elegancies of life cluster frugally 
around them. They are better clad and better educated. He, the father, sees 
the future prospects of his children brighten. He can save something from his 
earnings for their future advancement, or to provide against the infirmities of old 
age in himself. This is his share of the general prosperity, and a blessed and 
abundant share he feels it to be. He rejoices in it, content and thankful, feeling 
rich in the sure and sufficient improvement of his lot, and in the fair prospects of 
those he loves,—too Christian and too rational to be seduced and made restless, 
envious, discontented, visionary and miserable, by the glare of splendid success 
which he witnesses here and there about him. e goes on thriving, quiet, and 
happy. There is no one in the picture whom the good times have more truly 
and fully blessed. ‘This man represents a class; may it prove a large class. 
And this is one of the bright points of the picture. 

“‘T see there another man situated at a different starting-point in the career of 
sy et a point more favourable to a large participation thanthe former. He 

as means, talents, experience to guide him, or powerful friends to help him. He 
enters upon, or pursues with larger strides, the path of successful enterprise and 
rapid gain. His eye is upon the high places of wealth, and he is mounting to- 
wards their summits. It is a steep and giddy track where he is climbing, and 
well may we tremble for him—we know it is so perilous to all, so fatal, morally, 
to thousands. But no, he ascends safely, he proceeds deliberately ; no rash leaps, 
no desperate efforts. He continues calm and self-possessed. He chooses the path 
whose angles and windings he understands. He accustoms himself to the eleva- 
tion, and mounts height after height without dizziness. This isthe man, who, par- 
taking largely of the general prosperity, knows how to share and use it without be- 
ing spoiled by it. He holds on firmly to his integrity. He retains his good habits, 
his open heart, his benevolence, his free and expansive mind. He retains his do- 
mestic and social affections,and spares time and thought for his duties to his family 
and neighbour, and the nourishing of his ownmind and heart. He retains his reli- 
gious customs and associations — He maintains the sensibility and pow- 
er of conscience, and keeps open in his bosom the fountain of devotion and Chris- 
tian piety. His place is in the brightest part of the picture, as one who knows 
how to make a blessing a blessing indeed. He represents a class that is to be,— 
would that it might prove to be a large class. 

“We might call out from that crowded canvass many more images which it 
would be pleasant to look upon, but time forbids. I see amid the brightly-tinted 
groupings of my picture, glimpses of many fair scenes and lovely traits, many 
forms of moral beauty and nobleness, happiness shining like the sun from many 


, a radiant spot. I see childhood’s innocence maintained through subsequent 


temptations of prosperity, and strengthened into manly virtue. I see the altars of 
religion upheld by the hands that are become strong. I see men gathering their 
stores of wealth,—thankfully, as being God’s bounty—moderately, as being a 
secondary and contingent good—thoughtfully, as being atrust for which they are 
responsible in the getting and the use. I see minds strengthened by the new ex- 
ercise, and principles confirmed by the trial, and hearts warmed by God’s gifts, 
and those gifts made to minister to the claims of charity and philanthropy, to the 
means of personal and household improvement, and the publie ood. In man 
hearts and many houses I see wealth improving and adorning the interior, as it 
does the exterior, condition; and intellect, virtue and religion presiding over the 
increased activity, and holding the keys of the increased treasure, growing more 
vigilant and strong as the trust and the responsibility and the peril become great- 
er. These are the light and cheerful parts of the picture; may they be more and 
brighter in the reality than in the picture that gives hope of them, 
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“ But there are deeply shaded points in that pictured vision of the future which 
I am venturing to conjure up. ‘There are dismally dark parts, scarcely pene- 
trated by a single ray. Human figures are distinctly discernible in that painted 
night, — they have their faces veiled, so that we cannot see who they are, or 
whether they represent any of ourselves and our friends, or not. 

“There is a multitude of figures, and in many things they are alike, but each 
has something in its appearance peculiar to itself 

“ There is, first, a man, who in former and more moderate times pursued some 
honest and useful calling, and spent his days in cheerful and healthful industry. 
He was conscious of no wants but such as his moderate and regular profits would 
fully supply. He and his family were contented, and had not known that any 
thing had ows lacking for their comfort and peace. He had shared the respect 
of those who knew him, and the society of those whose sympathy he might most 
enjoy. But the increasing bustle of the times has reached his ear. He has heard 
that great things are doing. He has been assured that fortunes have been made 
without labour, as easily almost as the turning of a die, and that too from begin- 
nings as small as his own, and that the same may be done again. And now 
suddenly the whole man is changed. His implements of labour are thrown con- 
temptuously aside, or slackly and irksomely used. His humble place of business, 
which had hitherto sufficed for his wants and his hopes, is closed or entrusted to 
other hands, and with wild, unsettled look he rushes to the public places, and 
commits himself and his all to some chosen guides to fortune. Now he looks 
elated with visions of sudden wealth, and again he is distracted with intense 
anxiety. His home now seems to him mean and narrow. His concerns are 
now too important to allow him to nourish his heart amid the peaceful com orts 
and endearments of his fireside. His old resources seem to him now utterly in- 
adequate to meet his views and his wants. His steady habits, his cheerful tem- 
per, his peace of mind, his contentment, are all gone. He must now have wealth 
or nothing. He puts himself and all that he possesses at stake—plunges into a 
raging sea that he has never sounded, to work like a drowning man for his life, 
to sink or swim amid the stormy and treacherous waves. He represents a class 
that will be. May it be small. 

“ Again, I see a young man of gifts and promise, who, if he had been spared 
the trial of this general prosperity, or if he had better borne the trial, would have 
gone on in the regular way to respectability, to competence, and perhaps afflu- 
ence, and gone safely. But the mighty influences of the times are working pow- 
erfully around him. He yields to them, imperceptibly, gradually—but he sur- 
renders. The madness works in his veins. He forsakes the paths of occupation 
and gain in which he had been instructed, and for which he was fitted, or gives 
them but a divided attention. He has no patience with the old-fashioned and 
tardy way to wealth. He launches upon the stormy sea of speculation. His 
brain whirls. His eye is dazzled by splendid promises. He is eaten up with 
that greediness of sudden riches, so fatal to your minds. ‘The foundations that 
had been laid in _= character, for good habits and good principles, and an 
even, steady, happy life, are broken up. His whole soul, the mental powers and 
the hea:t’s sensibilities, are lashed into a high-wrought and constant excitement 
about one object—an excitement which no youthful mind can sustain without 
being perverted, unsettled, unhinged, spoiled for happiness and the sober objects 
and duties of life. He has left that good way, to which he is not likely to return. 
He has lost that balance of mind, that simplicity of heart, that substantialness of 
character, which he will never, except as by a miracle, recover. He represents 
a class—may it not be numerous. 

“T see in the picture, the figure of a man who has been familiar with these ex- 
citements of prosperity, and knows how to use them and turn them to account. 
With alluring words and friendly offers, he passes from grovp to group, here 
sounding an exciting blast with a trumpet, and there whispering soft things into 
confiling ears. H2+bloweth up bubbles towards the sun, an! they take the bright 
hues of the rainbow, and many of the figures are starting up wildly to the pur- 
suit, leaving their possessions in his keeping the while, as he had advised them 
todo. Attimes he seems himself carried away by the delusions which he has 
himself raised; but, in general, he goes on, seducing, misleading and ruining his 
Victins as cal nly, and, t» appearance, as conscientiously, as if he were earning 
his breal and doing good, for it seens to be his avocation. He is one of a class 
that will be. May God baffle them or send them repentance, that the class may 
be small, and the coming work of seduction, demoralization and ruin be propor- 
tionably less extensive. 
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“ A different figure appears in the crowd on the canvass. He is one accus- 
tomed to the various agitations of a business life. He is well acquainted with 
the many means of improving his fortune, and has been wont calmly and pro- 
perly to avail himself of them. He is no dupe. Used to extensive operations 
and large hazards, he is competent to seize all occasions of advancement, in wise 
and honest ways, and he scorns all other ways. He has fixed habits and princi- 
ples of morality and of rational living, and he means to keep them. elisa 
strong-minded man, and a proud-minded man, and congratulates himself on the 
clearness of his understanding, the strength of his character, and the fixedness of 
his course of life. This is the image of him; and will he fall? No, not in the 
view of a careless observer, still less in his own purpose and estimation. There 
will be no striking change in him, and he will not probably be conscious of any. 
But is he safe? wiil he pass on undegenerate, unharmed? No, the picture indi- 
cates that he does not escape. I see the excitement thickening around him. I see 
splendid SS. inviting him to a more and more extended and uncertain 
activity. I see him more and more engrossed in his enlarged and more complex 
concerns. I see him perplexed and intensely thoughtful. He cannot throw aside 
his cares and be a free man at the proper time, as formerly. He has less time for 
calm and improving recreation ; less for his family; less for his friends; less for 
his own mental improvement; less for various little or important public services, 
than formerly. The finished week finds him care-worn, thought-worn, and ex- 
hausted. The Sabbath bell finds,him sunk in stupid rest, the only rest which he 
thinks he has power to indulge himself in, or else finds him buried in his schemes 
and calculations, which he believes necessary, and to be intermitted reluctantly, 
if at all, for the worship of God and the meditations of religion. He makes his 
way less and less often to the sanctuary, till he becomes almost a stranger there. 
He feels a growing though perhaps unconscious distaste for its sober services ; 
they seem more dull—he is more absent-minded under them—it seems to him a 
more unprofitable, less endurable waste of time to frequent them. And so it is 
with him in many things, mostly small and little noticed, that once marked him 
for a free-minded, large-hearted, and exemplary man. I see by his aspect in the 
picture, that he acknowledges and feels no change, unless it be a temporary yield- 
ing to important circumstances; but I see also that he is changed, notwithstand- 
ing. I see that that strong mind is bent and mastered by a passion—that a slow 
fever is unsettling that firm-fibred brain—that ice is gathering imperceptibly 
around that warm heart—that an iron band is tightening itself around that proud 
intellect, cramping and narrowing it. I said that he would deny all this to him- 
self; yet I am not sure but he will say to himself that he means it all, that he has 
counted the cost, and made his choice, and knows what he is doing, and is satis- 
fied with the course. In either case there is but faint hope that he will be his 
better self again. He represents a class that is to be; God grant it be not large. 

“T forbear to call out other figures from the multitude that occupy the fore- 
ground of the vision. 

‘In the shadowy back-ground of the picture that haunts my fancy, I dimly 
discern some mingled delineations of remoter results. There the swelling tide 
of prosperity seems to have rolled by—its force spent of itself, or obstructed by 
some turn of events, I know not which. The happy results I have already suf- 
ficiently sketched. They are not few nor small. But there are some most 
melancholy images there in that confused medley. I catch a glimpse of a man 
who has been deceived, disappointed, and has lost every thing. e manifests 
no disposition to return to a steady course of industry, and perhaps hardly has 
the power, but raves in his disappointment, cursing God and man. He is ruined, 
body, soul, and estate. Another, also ruined, is downcast and broken-hearted. 
Men appear, gues by these, giving them a moment’s commiseration, and then 
passing on. Another victim seeks re ief in intemperance, and his doom is sealed. 
Another seems waiting with suppressed excitement, for another opportunity to 
make a more desperate plunge and play a wilder game, sharpened > the intole- 
rable sense of his mistakes, his misfortunes, or his wrongs. I see one whose 
good name was never tarnished one whit before, but who, amid the pressing 
exigencies of the time has now made shipwreck of mogrety, conscience, and cha- 
racter, and his depressed and retreating look shows that he can never stand up, 
aman amongst men, again. I see the figure of a young man, who, in being 
drawn away from his steady habits of occupation and gain, has been drawn 
into evil company ; an air of levity, the taint of vice, and the chains of profligacy 


are upon him, and he is Jost. I see one who has been successful in the struggle, « 


and is rich; the excitement of gain has passed away, but it continued so long 
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that it unstrung his mind .and left him in the hands of Avarice—a cold and 
sordid miser; even as an acute disease sometimes rages so violently and so long 
as to leave the patient in hopeless idiocy; and another who has gained all that 
he strove for, and is hurried by his unsteady brain into a wasting extravagunce 
that leaves him a beggar at the last; anotier, who falls into lethargic indolence 
and uselessness ; another, who meets a living death in a sensual, corrupting, and 
enervating luxury. Each of these figures represents a class that will be. 
Hie “But enough. Let the gloomy vision be dissolved. Happy if the correspond- 
ing realities that will be, might be as easily dispelled. It 1s but a picture of the 


| fancy that we have been looking at; and I would that those who know the 
i world as I cannot know it, those who can look beneath the outward show of 
} things, and beyond the results of financial statements, (and such alone are com- 
) | petent to judge of these matters,) could assure me that it is all a sickly dream of 
the closet, fuunded on no rational forecast. But I despair of receiving such 
; welcome contradiction. Prosperity has ever brought with it abundant blessings, 
i} and has presented the means of innumerable more and greater; it has invited 
| | and enabled men to make their world a garden, their homes a paradise, and 
| their hearts the abode of contentment, gratitude, and happiness; and a great and 
i happy number have known how to use and enjoy the proffered good aright. 
i But the same prosperity has also brought perils without number, trials of virtue 
§ : hard to bear, and seducing influences that have laid waste many a fair spirit. It 
> om has brought wealth to the community, and we rejoice in its obvious and manifold 
benefits; but it has also ravaged souls, eating them up with cankering passions. 
uy it It has begotten misery, involved the innocent, cast a blight upon faithiul hearts, 
t f and laid a crushing weight of grief and sad foreboding upon the wives and 
{ ih children of many households. It has sown the slowly germinating seeds of 
mi ? moral ruin or degeneracy in unnumbered bosoms. Whether the good has ex- 
| i) Ty Hl ceeded, or will exceed, the evil, He only knoweth, who searcheth hearts and seeth 
i the end of things from the beginning.’ 


a The Works of Lord Byron, with his Journals, &c. ; in six volumes. 
| aie Vol. V. George Dearborn. 


i Tne fine engraving that faces our present number, and which equals any 
| om thing that we remember in any of the American Annuals, enriches this new vo- 
ia) lume of Byron’s works, which, in paper and printing, is fully equal to those 
ih that have preceded it from the same press. 
| We have never yet done justice to this very elegant edition of Byron, but 
shall take the occasion to speak of it at length when completed. 


h | Espriella’s Letters ; 1 vol. George Dearborn. 


; | Mr. Soutuey’s celebrated comments upon his own countrymen, which he put 

» oF forth under this title, are not so well known on this side the Atlantic as they 
BE ought tobe. The style of the book is not only exceedingly agreeable, but it 
abounds in observations upon men and manners both amusing and instructive ; 
and the American reader will be diverted by many a hit at English peculiarities 
whose counterparts in this country have often been held up to the derision of the 
| very people from whom we have copied them. But so it is, Jonathan will go on 
- imitating with Chinese fidelity each whim of fashion, each caprice of manners, 
to the end of the chapter; though ever fated to be just far enough behind the 

mode to make himself ridiculous by his undignified eagerness to follow it: wear- 

ing John Bull’s cast-off clothes of May, in October, and affecting the wines in 

‘midsummer which he drinks at the winter solstice; giving up the genial old 
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custom of drinking healths at table, or adopting the ornamental new one of car- 
rying cudgels into the drawing-room, precisely as by the last advices John him- 
self may have determined it. The subject, however, of a large proportion of our 
busy people being posture-makers to the idle classes abroad, is too trite a one to 
waste ridicule upon. The English themselves for a long period bore the same 
relation toward the French, mimicking their manners while they hated their po- 
litics; nor, indeed, do we think that, save at intervals of a half a generation or 
so, were they ever free from the absurdity since the Norman conquest until our 
own day ; when the daring genius of Brummel achieved the independ nce of his 
countrymen, and inspired them to originate fashionable follies of their own in- 
stead of borrowing those of their neighbours. And what, asks the unphilosophi- 
cal reader, is the advantage of such a native growth over the exotic? A full 
reply to this question would furnish material for an abstruse and learned essay, 
but, in brief, the chief advantage is that of grace. Folly, to be graceful, must al- 
ways be in some degree natural; and Hogarth’s line of Beauty may lie even in 
the eccentric track of fashion. National usages and manners are, or should be, 
always more or less identified with national character; they bear the same re- 
lation to them as the foliage does to the tree by which it is nourished, and which 
itin turn embellishes. The stray branch and the wild sprout may often need 
the hook of the pruner, but they can never much offend the eye of taste while 
they grow according to the laws of their nature. The tree itself may be value- 
less, but it is only when trained to represent some different species, or tortured 
into th? monstrous shapes, which deformed the horticulture of a century ago, 
that it becomes ridiculous. 

But to return to the book from which we have wandered somewhat widely. To 
those who have not read Espriella’s Letters, we know of no better way of recom- 
mending them than by quoting some passages which give an idea of the author’s 


range of subject. 


REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


‘He who ventures to criticise a foreign language, should bear in mind that he 
is in danger of exposing his own ignorance. ‘ What a vile language is yours!’ 
said a Frenchman to an Englishman,—‘ you have the same word for three dif- 
ferent things; there is ship, wn vaisseau ; ship (sheep) mouton ; and ship (cheap) 
bon marché.’—Now, these three words so happily instanced by Monsieur, are 
pronounced as differently as they are spelt. As I see his folly, it will be less 
excusable should 1 commit the same myself. 

“ The English is rather a hissing than a harsh language, and perhaps this 
was the characteristic to which Charles V. alluded, when he said it was fit to 
speak to birds in. It has no gutturals like ours, no nasal twang like the Portu- 
guese and French; but the perpetual sibilance is very grating. If the Rabbis 
had not discovered in what language the serpent tempted Eve, they need not 
look beyond the English; it has the true mark of his enunciation. I think this 
characteristic of the language may be accounted for by the character of the na- 
tion. ‘They are an active, busy people, who like to get through what they are 
about with the least possible delay; and if two syllables can be shortened into 
one, it is so much time saved. What wedo with Vmd, they have done with half 
the words of their language. They have squeezed the vowel out of their geni- 
tives and plurals, and compress d dissyllables into monosyllables. The French 
do the same kind of thing ina worse way ; they, in speaking, leave half of every 
word behind them in a hurry; the English pack up theirs close, and hasten on 
with the whole. 

“ They have one name for an animal in English, and another for its flesh ;-- 
for instance, cow-flesh is called beef; that of the sheep, mutton; that of the pig, 
pork. ‘The first is of Saxon, the latter of French origin; and this seems to prove 
that meat cannot have been the food of the poor in former times. ‘The cookery 
books retain a technical language from the days when carving was a science, and 
instruct the reader to cut upa turkey, to rear a goose, to wing a partridge, to 
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thigh a woodcock, to unbrace a duck, to wnlace a rabbit, to allay a pheasant, to 
display a crane, to dismember a hern, and to lift a swan.” 


GRAVES OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


“ One of the graves would exhibit curious contents, if any such curiosity should 
be — n old countess, who died not long since after a very singular life, 
gave orders in her will that she should be buried in Poet’s Corner, as near as 
possible to Shakspeare’s monument, dressed in her wedding suit, and with a 
speaking trumpet in her coffin. These orders her executors were obliged to per- 
form to the letter. Accordingly a grave was solicited and granted for a due con- 
sideration in this holy ground; the old lady was equipped in her bridal array, 
packed up for the journey, and ready to set off, when it was discovered that the 
speaking trumpet had been forgotten. What was to be done? This was ina 
remote part of the country; there was not such a thing to be purchased within a 
dozen leagues, and the will was not to be trifled with. Luckily some person there 
present recollected that a gentleman in the neighbourhood had a speaking trumpet, 
which had been left him by a sea captain as a memorial of an old friend, and 
which for that reason he particularly valued. A messenger was immediately 
despatched to borrow this; of course he was careful not to say for what it was 
wanted: as soon as it was brought, it was put by her side in the coffin, the coffin 
was soldered down, off posted the funeral for London ; and if the rightful owner 
does not look after his trumpet now, he will have no other opportunity till he 
hears the old lady flourish upon it at the resurrection ; for which purpose, it is to 
be presumed, she chose to have it at hand. 


BEAU NASH. 


“ Beau Nash was as great as Charlemagne in his way, and in this respect 
greater, that the system which he established became permanent, and he transmit- 
ted an empire to his successors which has become yearly more and more exten- 
sive. He made laws to regulate when the company should assemble and when 
they should separate; arranged the tactics of the dance; enacted the dress in 
which ladies p set appear ; and if they ventured to disobey and come in without 
the wedding garment, made no scruple, whatever might be their rank, of turning 
them out. His strong sense and sarcastic humour kept them in awe. Such a 
man in old times would have been elected for the king’s fool; he seems to have 
considered himself as standing in some such capacity to the Bath visitors, and 
made use of the privilege which the character allowed him. The follies of man- 
kind were his food. He gambled, and his profits were such as enabled him to 
live expensively, and keep an equipage and a large retinue. This life terminated 
in its natural and righteous way. e became old and helpless, lived to stand in 
need of that charity which he had never withheld from the needy, but which none 
extended to him, and died poor, neglected, and miserable; the inhabitants of Bath 
rewarding his genius after the usual manner in which genius of a higher charac- 
ter is rewarded, by erecting a statue to the honour of the man whom they had 
suffered almost to starve.” 


USE OF THE WORDS HORSE AND DOG. 


“T may here notice a remarkable use which the English make of the word horse. 
They employ it in combination to signify any thing large and coarse, as in 
horse-beans, horse-chestnut, horse-radish ;—sometimes it is prefixed to a man’s 
name as an epithet of ridicule; they say also horse-ant and horse-leech; and, by 
a still stronger compound, I have heard a woman of masculine appearance called 
a horse-godmother. Dog is used still more strangely in almost every possible 
sense; the wild rose is called dog-rose ; the scentless violet, dog-violet. Jolly dog, 
is the highest convivial encomium which a man can receive from his companions ; 
honest dog, is when he superadds some good qualities to conviviality ; sad dog, 
is when he is a reprobate; dog is the word of endearment which an Englishman 
uses to his child, and it is what he calls his servant when he is angry! puppy is 
the term of contempt for a coxcomb; and bitch, the worst appellation which can 
be applied to the worst of women. A flatterer is called a spaniel, a ruffian is 
called a bull-dog, an ill-looking fellow an ugly hound; whelp, cur, and mongrel, 
are terms of contemptuous reproach to a young man; and if a young woman’s 
nose turns upward, she is certainly called pug.’ 
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TURNSPITS. 


“ The enormous joints of meat which come to an English table are always 
roasted upon a spit as long as the old two-handed sword ; these spits are now 
turned by a wheel in the chimney, which the smoke sets in motion, but formerly 
by the labour of a dog, who was trained to run in a wheel. There was a pecu- 
liar breed for the purpose, called turnspits from their occupation, long-backed and 
short-legged ; they are now nearly extinct. The mode of teaching them their 
business was more summary than humane: the dog was put in the wheel, and a 
burning coal with him ; he could not stop without burning his legs, and so was 
kept upon the full gallop. These dogs were by no means fond of their profes- 
sion; it was indeed hard work to run in a wheel for two or three hours, turning 
a piece of meat which was twice their own weight. Some years ago a party of 
young men at Bath hired the chairmen on a Saturday night to steal all the turn- 
spits in town, and lock them up till the following evening. Accordingly on 
Sunday, when every body has roast meat for dinner, all the cooks were to be seen 
in the streets,—‘ Pray, have you seen our Chloe? says one. ‘ Why,’ replies 
the other, ‘I was coming to ask you if you had seen our Pompey:’ up came a 
third, while they were talking, to inquire for her Toby,—and there was no roast 
meat in Bath that day. 

“ Tt is told of these dogs in this city, that one Sunday, when they had as usual 
followed their mistresses to church, the lesson for the day happened to be that 
chapter in Ezekiel wherein the self-moving chariots are described. When first 
the word wheel was pronounced, all the curs pricked up their ears in alarm; at 
the second wheel, they set up a doleful howl; and when the dreadful word was 
uttered a third time, every one of them scampered out of church as fast as he 
could, with his tail between his legs.” 


ANECDOTE OF KOSCIUSKO, 


“ A few years ago, when Kosciusko came to this city on his way to America, 
great marks of honour were shown him, and many presents made him, both by 
the municipality and by individuals. Among others, an honest gingerbread-ba- 
ker thought, as he was going to sea, nothing could be more acceptable to him 
than a noble plumcake for the voyage; he made him the very best which could 
be made, and a valiant one it was. It was as big as he could carry; and on the 
top, which was, as usual, covered with a crust of sugar, was written in coloured 
sugar-plums—‘ To the — Kosciusko.’ With this burden the good man 

roceeded to the house of the American consul, where Kosciusko was lodged, and 
inquired for the general. He was told that he was lying on the sofa, for his 
wounds were not at that time healed, and was too much fatigued and too unwell 
to see any one. ‘Oh,’ said the gingerbread-baker, ‘ he wo’nt be angry at seeing 
me, I warrant, so show me the way up;’ and pushing the servant forward, he 
followed him up stairs into the room. When, however, he saw the great man 
whom he was come to honour lying on a couch, with his countenance pale, pain- 
ful, and emaciated, yet full of benevolenée, the sight overpowered him: he put 
down his cake, burst into tears like a child, and ran out of the room without 
speaking a single word.” 


BONAPARTE, WESLEY, AND SHAKSPEARE. 


*« We only stopped to change chaises at our next stage: the inn was not invi- 
_ ting in its appearance, and we had resolved to reach Exeter toa latedinner. There 
were two busts in porcelain upon the chimney-piece, one of Bonaparte, the other 
of John Wesley, the founder of a numerous sect in this land of aildatian: and 
between them a whole-length figure of Shakspeare, their famousdramatist. When 
J had explained them to me, I asked him which of the three worthies was 
the most popular. ‘ Perhaps,’ said he, ‘the Corsican just at present; but his 
is a transient popularity ; he is only the first political actor of the day, and, like 
all other stage-players, must one day give way to his successors, as his prede- 
cessors have given way to him. Moreover, he is rather notorious than popular ; 
the king of Prussia was a favourite with the people, and they hung up his pic- 
ture as an ale-house sign, as they had done prince Eugene before him, and many 
a fellow gets drunk under them still; but no one will set up Bonaparte’s head as 
an invitation. Wesley, onthecontrary, isa saint with his followers, and indeed 
with almost all the lower classes. As for Shakspeare, these people knew nothing 
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of him but his name; he is famous in the strictest sense of the word, and his fame 
will last as long as the English language; which, by God’s blessing, will be as 
long as the habitable world itself.’ ‘He is your saint,’ said 1, smiling at the 
warmth with which he spoke.” 


IMPIOUS ECCENTRICITY. 


“A remarkable instance of insolent impiety occurred lately in a village near 
this place. A man, in derision of religion, directed in his will that his horse 
snould be caparisoned, and led to his grave, and there shot, and buried with him, 
that he might be ready to mount at the resurrection, and start to advantage. To 
the disgrace of the country this was actually performed: the executors and the 
legatees probably thought themselves bound to obey the will; but it is unaccount- 
able why the clergyman did not interfere, and apply to the bishop.” 


ENGLISH CHARACTER, A COMPOUND OF CONTRADICTIONS. 


“ This spirit of contradiction is the character of the nation. They love to be 
at war, but do not iove to pay for their amusement; and now that they are at 
peace, they begin to complain that the newspapers are not worth reading, and 
rail at the French as if they really wished to begin again. There is not a peo- 
ple upon the earth who have a truer love for their royal family than the English, 
yet they caricature them in the most open and insolent manner. They boast of 
the freedom of the press, yet as surely and systematically punish the author who 
publishes any thing obnoxious, and the bookseller who sells it, as we in our 
country should prevent the publication. They cry out against intolerance, and 
bura down the houses of those whom they regard as heretics. They love liber- 
ty ; go to war with their neighbours because they choose to become republicans, 
and insist upon the right of enslaving the negroes. ‘They hate the French, and 
ape all their fashions; ridicule their neologisms, and then naturalize them; laugh 
at their inventions, and then adopt them ; cry out against their political measures, 
and then imitate them: the levy en masse, the telegraph, and the income-tax, are 
all from France. And the common people, not to be behind-hand with their bet- 
ters in absurdity, boast as heartily of the roast beef of Old England as if they 
were not obliged to be content themselves with bread and potatoes. Well may 
punch be the favourite liquor of the English,—it is a truly emblematic compound 
of contrarieties.”’ 


SYSTEM OF SURNAMES. 


* During the late war it became a fashion to call infants after the successful 
admirals—though it would have been more in character to have named ships af- 
ter thom: the next generation will have Hoods and Nelsons in abundance who 
will never set foot inthe navy. Sometimes an irreverent species of wit, if wit it 
may be called, has been indulged upon this subject : a man whose name is Ball 
has christened his three sons, Pistol, Musket, and Cannon. I have heard of an- 
other, who, having an illegitimate boy, baptized him Nebuchadnezzar, because, 
according to a mode of speaking here, he was to be sent to grass, that 1s, nursed 
by a poor woman in the country.” 


FOX HUNTING. 


** Foxes are imported from France in time of peace, and turned loose upon the 
south coast to keep up the breed for hunting. There is certainly no race of peo- 
ple, not even the hunting tribes of savages, who delight so passionately as the En- 
glishin this sport. The tox hunter of the last generation was a character as utterly 
unlike any other in society, and as totally absorbed in his own pursuits, as the 
alchemist. His whole thoughts were respecting his hounds and horses; his 
whole anxiety that the weather might be favourable for the sport: his whole con- 
versation was of the kennel and stable, and of the history of his chases. One of 
the last of this species, who died not many years ago, finding himself seriously 
ill, rode off tothe nearest town, and bade the waiter of the inn bring him in some 
oysters and porter, and go for aphysician. When the physician arrived, he said, 
* Doctor, I am devilish ill,—and you must cure me by next month that I may be 
ready for fox-hunting.’ This, teense was beyond the doctor’s power. One 
of his acquaintance called in upon him some little time after, and asked what was 
his complaint. ‘ They tell me,’ said he, ‘’tis adyspepsy. I don’t know what 
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that is, but some damn’d thing or other, I suppose !'"—A definition of which every 
sick man will feel the force.” 


THE BORDERERS, 


“ A borderer, who was at mortal enmity with one of his neighbours, fell sick ; 
and being given over, sent for his enemy that they might be reconciled. ‘ Ah,’ 
said he, when the man entered the room, ‘I am very bad, very bad indeed ; d’ye 
think I shall die ” ‘ Why [ hope not ;’ replied his visiter—‘ to be sure you are 
very bad, but for all that perhaps you may do yet.’ ‘ No, no,’ said the other, ‘ I 
shall die, I know I shall die;—and so I have sent for you that I may not go out 
of the world inenmity with any one. So, d’ye see, we'll be friends. The quar- 
rel between us is all over,—all over,—and so give me your hand.’ Accordingly 
this token of reconciliation was performed, and the other took his leave ; when, 
just as he was closing the door after him, the sick man cried out, ‘ But stop— 
stop,’ said he, ‘ if I should not die this time, this is to go for nothing: mind now, 
it’s all to be just as it was before if I do not die.’ ” 


LEATHERN BREECHES., 


‘‘ The caprice of fashion in this country would appear incredible to you, if you 
did not know me too well to =o me either of invention or exaggeration. 
Every part of dress, from head to foot, undergoes such frequent changes, that the 
English costume is at present as totally unlike what it was thirty years ago as it 
is to the Grecian or Turkish habit. These people have always been thus capri- 
cious. Above two centuries ago a satirist here painted one of his countrymen 
standing naked, with a pair of shears in one hand and a piece of cloth in the 
other, saying: 


***T am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear, 
For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 
And now I will wear I cannot tell what.’ 


“ When J was a schoolboy every body wore leathern breeches, which were 
made so tight that it was a good half-hour’s work to get them on the first time. 
The maker was obliged to assist at this operation :—observe, this personage is not 
called a tailor, but a maker of breeches,—-tailors are considered as an inferior class, 
and never meddle with leather. When a gentleman was in labour of a new pair 
of leathern breeches, all his strength was required to force himself into them, and 
all the assistant operators to draw them on: when it was nearly accomplished, 
the maker put his hands between the patient’s legs, closed them, and bade him 
sit on them like a saddle, and kick out one leg at a time as if swimming. The 
could not be buttoned without the help of an instrument. Of course they fiited 
like another skin; but wo to him who was caught in the rain in them !—It was 
like plucking a skin off to get out of them.” 


DR. GRAHAM. 


“ The most eminent quack of the last generation was a Doctor Graham, who 
tampered with electricity in a manner too infamous tobe reported ; and for which 
he ought to have received the most exemplary public punishment. This man 
was half mad; and his madness at last, contrary to the usual process, got the 


better of his knavery. His latest method of pee: was something violent ; it 


was to bury his patients upto the chin in fresh mould. J saw half a score 
of them exhibited in this manner for a shilling: a part of the exhibition was to see 
them perform afterwards upon shoulders of mutton, to prove that when they rose 
from the grave they were as devouring as the grave itself. The operation lasted four 
hours; they suffered, as might be seen in their countenances, intensely from cold for 
the first two, during the third they grew warmer, and in the last perspired profusely, 
so that when they were taken out the mould reeked like a newdunghill. Sailors 
are said to have practised this mode of cure successfully for the scurvy. The 
doctor used sometimes to be buried himself for the sake of keeping his patients 
company : one day when he was in this condition, a farmer emptied a watering- 
pot upon his head to make him grow. When J—— saw him, he was sitting up 
to the neck in a bath of warm mud, with his hair powdered and in full dress. 
As he was haranguing upon the excellent state of health which he enjoyed from 
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the practice of earth bathing as he called it, J—— asked him, Why then, if there 
was nothing the matter with him, he sat in the mud ? The question puzzled him. 
Why, he said,—why—it was—it was to show people that it did no harm,—that 
it was quite innocent—that it was very agreeable; and then brightening his 
countenance with a smile at the happiness of the thought, he added, ‘ It gives me, 
sir, a skin as soft as the feathers of Venus’s dove.’ This man lived upon vegeta- 
bles, and delighted in declaimjng against the sin of being carnivorous, and the 
dreadful effects of making the stomach a zrave and charnel-house for slaughtered 
bodies. Latterly he became wholly an enthusiast, would madden himself with 
ether, run out into the streets, and strip himself to clothe the first beggar whom 
he met.” 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


A few years ago there was a fellow with a long beard in London, who pro- 
fessed himself to be the Wandering Jew. He did not adhere to the legend, which 
was of little consequence, as his visiters were not likely to be better informed than 
himself, but laid claim to higher antiquity than the Jerusalem shoemaker, and de- 
clared that he had been with Noah in the ark. Noah, he said, had refused to 
take him in; but he got in secretly, and hid himself among the beasts, which is 
the reason why his name is not mentioned in the Bible ; and while he was there, 
the he-goat had given him a blow on the forehead, the mark of which was visible 
to this day. Some persons asked him which country he liked best of all that he 
had visited in his long peregrinations; he answe ‘ Spain,’ as perhaps a man 
would have done who had really seen all the world. But it was remarked as ra- 
ther extraordinary, that a Jew should prefer the country of Inquisition. ‘God 
bless you, sir!’ replied the ready rogue, shaking his head, and smiling at the same 
time as if at the error of the observation, ‘it was long before Christianity that I 
was last in Spain, and I shall not go there again till long after itis all over!” 


The Literary Remains of the late William Hazlitt, with a notice of 
his Life, by his Son: and Thoughts on his Genius and Writings, 
by E. L. Bulwer and Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, M. P. 1 volume, 
8vo. Saunders & Otley. 


Tuere’s a world of character in the fine portrait which faces this volume. Elo- 
quence, acumen, the fire of zealous thought and the self-sustaining aristocracy 
of talent. And such, indeed, were the characteristics of Hazlitt, as we know him 
by his writings, and as the record of filial affection and the hand of contemporary 
genius has portrayed him in the book before us. ‘The ingeniousness and energy of 
this varied and discriminating, though sometimes flippant, writer, would make his 
works very popular in this country were they but more known; for here he would 
have none of the prejudices to contend with that in England beset his path, and 
in some degree obscured his fame, like mist that shrouds the torrent whose own 
violence has called it into being. ‘“ His haughty mannerism,” as Bulwer terms 
it, which, in England steeled the public against him, would here, where there are 
no schools of taste, pass for nothing ; and the extravagance of theoretical doctrine, 
in which he at times delighted to revel, would please more from its originality, 
than it would offend from its want of soberness. He wrote, says Bulwer, 


‘He wrote rather for himself than others ; and often seems to regret all his 
least assured and most uncertain thoughts—as if they troubled him by the doubts 
they inspired, and his only anxiety was to get rid of them. He had a keen sense 
of the beautiful and the subtle; and, what is more, he was deeply imbued with 
sympathies for the humane. He ranks high amongst the social writers ; his in- 
tuitive feeling was in favour of the multitude; yet had he nothing of the dema- 
gogue in literature ; he did not pander to a single vulgar passion. His intellec- 
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tual honesty makes him the Dumont of letters, even where his fiery eloquence 
approaches him to the Mirabeau.” 


Inklings of Adventure ; by the Author of “ Pencillings by the Way.” 
Third edition, 2 vols.—Saunders § Otley, New-York and London. 


Tuis work has already been reviewed at length in our pages. Its present 
title indicates that it has passed to a third edition, which, considering the brief 
time that has elapsed since its first appearance, is no slight evidence of its popu- 
larity. 


The Magnolia, for 1837 ; edited by H. W. Herbert. Bancroft and 
Holley. 


Tuis Annual appears to have been frozen up on its way from the publishers to 
our editorial table, as, though issued some two months since, it has only now 
reached us. The public have in the mean time been fully informed of its merits 
through other sources. In a literary point of view it is unquestionably superior 
to any Annual published on either sideof the Atlantic; but, collectively, we can- 
not praise its pictorial embellishments. Chapman’s fine pieces do indeed show 
to advantage ; but the frontispiece, though a good engraving by Cheney, is not 
particularly interesting, and could only call out the glowing verses that illustrate 
it from a pretty susceptible imagination, while several delightful things by In- 
man are so marred in engraving, that we can scarcely recognize the admirable 
originals from which they were taken. The literary contents are chiefly by the 
editor—whose ‘“‘ Cavendish” is worthy of all praise—by Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Ellet, Washington Irving, W.G. Simms, John Inman, Grenville Mellen, and 
others well known to fame. The contributions of each of these have all, more 
or less, been copied into the newspapers before this ; and our task of criticism, 
whether to praise or blame, been every where anticipated. There is, however, 
one capital piece in the volume, which has not to our knowledge yet been culled. 
This, notwithstanding the very common-place lines at the close, is beyond all 
comparison the best we ever saw, under the familiar signature of “ Flaccus.” 


“* EXTRACT FROM ‘ PASSAIC,’ A POEM BY ‘ FLACCUS,’” 


“ Biess thee! bright river of my heart— 
The blue, the clear, the wild, the sweet; 
Vain was my search, since we did part, 
Thy rival in far lands to meet. 


Rhine, Tiber, Thames, a queenly throng—~ 
The world’s idolatry, and song— 
Have rushed, have slumbered, roared, and sighed, 
To win my worship to their tide; 
Have wound their forms with graceful wiles, 
And curled their cheeks with rippling smiles; 
e Have leaped in waves, with frolic dance, 

And winking tossed me many a glance.— 
Still, still, my heart, though moved, was free, 
For love, dear native stream, of thee !— 
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For Rhine, though proudly sweeps her tide 
Through hills deep-parted, gaping wide— 
Whereon gray topping castles sprout, 

As though the living rock shut out— 

Too rudely sues me, who despise 

The charms wherein no sofiness lies; 
While Thames, who boasts a velvet brim, 
And meadows beautifully trim, 

Too broadly shows the trace of art, 

To win the wishes of the heart ; 

And Tiber’s muddy waves must own 
Their glory is the past’s alone. 

No water-nymphs these eyes can see, 
Mine Indian beauty, match with thee!— 
For all, whate’er their fame, or place, 
Lack the wild freshness of thy face ; 

That touch of Nature’s antique skill 

By modern art unrivaled still. 


I’ve traced thee from thy place of birth, 
’Till, finding sea, thow quittest earth-— 
From that far spot in mountain land, 
Where, heaving soft the yellow sand, 
Thine infant waters, clear and rife, 

Gush sudden into joyous life; 

To yon broad bay of vivid light, 

Where pomes rivers all unite, 

As singly fearing to be first 

To quench devouring Ocean’s thirst.— 
I’ve followed, with a lover’s truth, 

The gambols of thy torrent youth; 

Have chased, with childish search, and vain, 
Thy doublings on the marshy plain; 
Have idled many a summer’s day, 

Where flower-fields cheered thy prosperous way ; 
Nor have I faithless turned aside 

When rocky troubles checked thy tide, 
Tossing thee rudely from thy path, 

*Till thou wert wrought to | bcd wrath. 
Nor when the iron hand of fate 
Dethroned thee from thy lofty state, 

And hurled thee, with a giant’s throw, 
Down to the vale—where, far below, 
Thy waves, by such harsh ordeal tried, 
With new and heavenly softness glide. 
Through every change of good, or ill, 
My watching heart pursued thee still; 
And ne’er, to me, did river shine 

With traits so varying rich as thine; 
What separate charms in each I see, 
Rare stream, seem clustered all in thee ! 
Now brightly wild, now sweetly chaste, 
Now slow, now mad with savage haste— 
Grandeur, and sofiness, power, and grace, 
All beam from thy bewitching face. 

Nor are the notes thy voice can range, 
Less striking for their endless change— 
Hark !—what alarming clamors ring, 
Where far thy desperate currents spring 
Into yon chasm—so deep, and black, 

The arrested soul turns shuddering back ; 
Nor dares pursue thee, through the rent 
Down to the stony bottom, sent 

Loud thundering—that the beaten rock 
Trembles beneath the ponderous shock, 
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And thy commanding voice profound 
Bids silence to all meaner sound !— 
And when, in peace, thine evening song 
In silver warblings floats along, 

No whispering waters, far or near, 
Murmur such music to mine ear. 


Oh! is it fancy makes thy tone 

So dear, because thou art my own? 
Say, is it fancy gives thy face 

Such sweetness, such endearing grace ? 
Is it because thy voice, or glance, 
Brings back my day of bright romance— 
When, idle as thy loitering tide, 

I mused, sweet playmate, by thy side— 
When my thick feelings, warm and young, 
Like bees, to every blossom clung ; 
And, with the honey which they drew, 
Sipped not, as yet, the poison too? 

I know not, river of my heart! 

Why thou art dear—yet dear thou art— 
Nor, that all own thy beauties, care; 
Content that thou to me art fair— 
Perchance, cold reason may proclaim 
Those charms, save to a lover, tame— 
That fairer ’twere no task to find— 
And I, as lovers, wont, am blind.— 
Well, be it so; blind let me be, 

If sight must show a fault in thee; 

And let my very blindness prove 

The strength, the fervor of my love!” 


Address before the Alumni of the Nashville (Ten.) University, Octo- 
ber, 1836; by the Hon. E. I. Shields. Washington—Gales and 
Seaton. 


Tae subject of this discourse is the progress of popular science, literature, and 
knowledge in the United States, and their present condition and prospects in the 
state of Tennessee. The field, being a wide one, is necessarily traversed in the 
most cursory manner by the orator. His views, however, are perhaps not the 
less valuable from being succinctly given. After a rapid glance at the state of 
popular education in Europe, with a merited eulogium upon the effective system 
of Prussia, the following summary of the condition of things in the older States 
of the Union is given. The details cannot be too familiar to our readers, and we 
therefore make no excuse for quoting them at length. 


‘Tn turning from this brief reference to the present systems and condition of 
education in some of the European states, it is cheering to observe the wonder- 
working progress of the common-school system in several, and the preparation 
for its adoption in other, of the sister States of our own dear America. The 

oung American republics are beginning to wake up in their strength, and to 
their mighty resources to bear upon the cultivation of mind; 


‘To pour upon their patriot sons 
Instruction’s living ray.’ 


A common-school system, such, in some respects, as was unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed, a few years since, to be set on foot in our own state, has been in successful 
operation in the great state of New-York for the last twenty years. The whole 
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state is laid off into small districts, to each of which a competent teacher is as- 
signed ; the commonwealth discharges one-half of the entire expense, and requires 
the other half to be defrayed by an equitable contribution upon the inhabitants of 
the respective districts. The children of the rich and the poor are admitted alike 
into these schools, without charge or distinction. The fruits of this system have 
met the most sanguine expectations of its friends. In 1832, four hundred and 
ninety-four thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine, out of five hundred and eight 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight children in that state, ‘ were regular 
= at common schools,’ leaving but a trifling fraction to be educated else- 
where. 

“In the large and respectable state of Massachusetts, under the operation of a 
system somewhat similar, but where nearly the whole expense is required by law 
to be defrayed by the districts or townships themselves, in 1832 ‘there were but 
ten persons between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one who could not read and 
write’-—never were a people so well educated. Several of the other States, with 
like systems, but, perhaps, in some respects less perfect, have enjoyed correspond- 
ing benefits. Surely, nothing in the way of example can be more animating and 
encouraging to the friends and patrons of a liberal and popular system of in- 
struction. 

“ But, furthermore, to pursue example on this subject, it is also provided in the 
constitution of the state of Maine, P which is, comparatively, but a new state, ) 
that ‘a general diffusion of the advantages of education being essential to the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, to promote this important 
object the Legislature are authorized, and it shall be their duty, to 1equire the se- 
veral towns to make suitable provision, at their own expense, for the support and 
maintenance of schools, * * * and to encourage, and suitably to endow, 
from time to time, as the circumstances of the people may authorize, all acade- 
mies, colleges, and seminaries of learning within the state.’ So completely have 
the Legislature complied with the requisition in this article of the fundamental 
law of the state, that, in 1834, one hundred and one thousand three hundred and 
twenty-five persons, between the ages of four and twenty-one, out of one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand nine hundred and thirty-one, were attending school, by 
authority of government, under this wise constitutional provision. 

‘“‘[t would be a useless consumption of your time to give the details of education 
in its progress in all the New-England States. They have always been distin- 
guished for their excellent system of common education. It is, perhaps, to their 
example that New-York owes the details of its system of common schools which 
we have described, and probably to this cause she is chiefly indebted for their 
present success and prosperity. The whole school fund of Connecticut, one of 
these states, productive and unproductive, was reported, in 1832, to be one million 
nine hundred and two thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven dollars and eighty- 
seven cents; and the interest accruing thereon amounted, at the same time, to 
eighty-six thousand two hundred and fifty-two dollars per annum, which is an- 
nually distributed through the state for the benefit of schools. In the small state 
of Rhode Island, in 1831, there were three hundred and twenty-three public 
schools, in which were taught seventeen thousand and thirty-four pupils. In the 
state of Vermont there were, in 1834, one thousand six hundred and twelve pub- 
lic schools, which were required by statute to be open for the reception of pupils 
for the term of three months in every year. In 1832 the state of New-Jersey 
had, also, a school fund, amounting, in all, to near two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

“In ‘the key-stone’ state, (the great state of Pennsylvania,) early attention 
was given to the cause of education. The illustrious Penn, in his * Preface to 
the Frame of Government,’ remarks that ‘ that which makes a good constitution 
must keep it, viz: men of wisdom and virtue—qualities that, because they descend 
not with worldly inheritance, must be carefully eae by a virtuous educa- 
tion of youth.’ In this ‘ Frame’ he provides for the establishment of public 
schools by the government. Also, in the constitution of 1790, the Legislature of 
this state is required, ‘as soon as conveniently may be, to provide, by law, for 
the establishment of schools throughout the state, in such manner that the poor 
may be taught gratis.’ Pennsylvania has now a large school fund, the annual 
income of which will, in a few years, amount to one huadred thousand dollars, 
at which time the Legislature is to dispose of it ‘ forthe promotion of free schools.’ 
The little state of Delaware had, in 1834, a school fund of one hundred and se- 
venty thousand dollars. The state of Maryland had, also, a school fund, in 
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1831, of near one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, besides an annual tax of 
*wenty per centum on bank capital, for the same object. 

“ Education in the ‘Old Dominion,’ before her separation from the mother 
country, was not only neglected, but absolutely discouraged. ‘ The most distin- 
guished governor which Virginia had during her colonial state,’ wrote to the 
Committee on Colonies in England in the following disgraceful manner: ‘ I thank 
God, there are no free schools or printing ; and I hope we shall not have, these 
hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects, into 
the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against the best govern- 
ment.’ But (as might well have been expected) after the declaration of inde- 
pendence, education seems to have been one of the first subjects which engaged 
the attention of the leading politicians of Virginia. Mr. Jefferson, who was al- 
ways at the post of usefulness and of honour, was found, among the foremost of 
her sons, urging, with all the energies of his great mind, the establishment of 
‘a general system of education for a// classes of the community.’ The system of 
common schools, recommended by this illustrious statesman many years since, 
is now being carried into successful practice, and has already been eminently 
useful. North Carolina is accumulating a school fund, and anticipates the adop- 
tion of a common school system. The state of Georgia has a school fund of 
more than five hundred thousand dollars, from which much practical benefit has 
already been derived. The chivalrous state of South Carolina has also appro- 
= as a fund for the support of a system of ‘free schools,’ the sum of four 

undred and forty-one thousand one hundred and seventy-six dollars and ninety 
cents; and, in 1832, had no less than eight hundred and seventeen ‘ free schools’ 
in operation. The new States, likewise, (as we may notice more particularly 
hereafter,) have generally been well provided for in this respect on their admis- 
sion into the Federal Union.” 


In the new States the prospect of diffusing the blessings of education is not 
quite so promising; while the great influx of European population in many of 
them render legislative action upon the subject much more important. 


“ The new States, which have since been formed out of that territory and ad- 
mitted into the Federal Union, have received one thirty-sixth part of all the lands 
within their chartered limits, respectively, besides other donations from the Gene+ 
ral Government, for the benefit of schools, which ensures them an ample endow- 
ment for all their literary institutions. ‘Tennessee afterwards united herself to 
the confederacy, on the express condition that her inhabitants were never to be 
deprived of the privileges which the people of the territory north-west of the Ohio 
were to enjoy. In pursuance of this condition it was afterwards provided, by 
act of Congress, that two hundred thousand acres of land should be laid off, the 
one-half in East and the other in West Tennessee; the half of the proceeds of 
the same, at two dollars per acre, was to be applied to the use of two colleges, to 
be located, one in each of the great natural divisions of the state, and the re- 
mainder to be appropriated for the benefit of academies. According to a fixed 
policy of this country with regard to the public domain, these lands were after- 
wards conveyed to actual settlers at one-half the stipulaied price, depriving these 
institutions at once of half the beneficent patronage of government, and striking 
a deadly blow at the rising prospects of the state. Tennessee was equally un- 
fortunate in the next effort that was made by government to endow her institu- 
tions of learning. It was also provided that the state of Tennessee should, 
moreover, in issuing grants and perfecting titles, locate six hundred and forty 
acres of land to every six miles square, in the territory ceded to the state of Ten- 
nessee, to be appropriated for the use of schools for the instruction of children for 
ever; thus placing her on an equal footing with the other new states of the 
Union. But of this she has only received some twenty-three or four thousand 
acres, leaving a deficit of more than half a million of acres of land to which she 
is justly entitled. No hope now remains, however, for further aid from this 
quarter that can be of much avail to this object. The remnant of the public 
lands that is yet unappropriated in this state, and which justice and policy de- 
mand should be speedily added to the school fund, cannot be of much consequence, 
in what way soever it shall be applied.” 


The University of Nashville has our warmest wishes for its prosperity, and 
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we trust that in each succeeding year there will not be wanting those among its 
alumni, who, with equal zeal and ability as the last anniversary orator, will set 
forth the importance of popular education ; impressing it not only upon the peo- 
ple of Tennessee, but upon all those whose energies are now developing the re- 
sources of “the great south-west.” 


Mrs. Sigourney’s Letters to Young Ladies. 1 Vol. 12mo. Harpers. 


Tue pure and elevated poetry of Mrs. Sigourney has won for her a bright 
elevation, not only among the writers of her own country, but every where 
where the aspirings of female genius are known and appreciated. It is worthy 
of one whose high faculties have gained for her a situation so enviable, to devote 
them to the best interests of her sex, and stamp the teachings of purity and prin- 
ciple with a name whose authority must make them current at least every where 
in her own country. The volume here noticed is, we take it for granted, by this 
time in the hands of most of our readers ; but this should not prevent our dwelling 
now upon its contents, from which we had intended to copy more than one ex- 
cellent passage, if the book had not passed out of our hands by some pious theft 
of our female acquaintance. 


History of China and its Inhabitants: By John Francis Davis, Esq. 
F. R. S. §&c. 2vols. Harpers’ Family Library. 


Time was when people were as curious about the Chinese as about Masonry. 
And the many secrets hedged within the Great Wall were collectively balanced 
against the Mighty one, which, fer aught we can discover, is still buried with 
Morgan from the ears of the profane. Poor Marco Polo, indeed, attempted to 
make the world wiser five centuries ago, but no one would believe his report of 
what he saw ; and the different publications of the Catholic Missionaries, with 
the journals of the Prussian and Dutch Embassies, appear to have added but little 
to the popular stock of knowledge; and the world was as curious about the ce- 
lestials as ever. The costly publications of more recent times, admirable as some 
of them have been both in text and pictorial illustration, are necessarily limited 
in their circulation : and if we are not much mistaken, the present work is the 
first one of a comprehensive character that has been fairly adapted for popular 
use It treats of the history, manners, and customs, of the Chinese ; their religious 
laws and literature; their arts, manufactures and trade ; and is satisfactory in eve- 
ry particular except that first mentioned. The history, indeed, of China, count- 
ing up so many links as it does in the chain of centuries, and extending over so 
wide a geographical field, could hardly be more than glanced at in a compendium 
like this. ‘The book, asa whole, is highly instructive and entertaining; and as 
its author passed twenty years among the Chinese, we doubt not that it portrays 
that most ingenious but most absurd people to the life,—a people who had car- 
ried many of the arts to perfection before modern Europe had emerged from bar- 
barism ; who discovered and had in familiar use the grandest elements of power, 
before other nations had dreamed of their existence ; and who yet, with the levers 
of Gunpowder and the Press to heave them forward in the scale of civilization, 
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have lived on the same as if it required all the energies of their Asiatic blood to 

keep them from retrograding, and Nature had no force left to impel them further. 
We may again advert to this book. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


The “ Plaindealer” upon Copyright.—Tue independence and vigorous ability 
with which this new periodical is conducted, attach great weight to its opinions, 
and we are sorry to see its influence committed upon what we deem the wrong 
side of a question, which is already discussed at some length in our present num- 
ber. Speaking of the passage of an international law of copy-right, the Plain- 
dealer says, “ The greatest good of the greatest number forbids such a proceeding 
* * * such a law in our opinion would be good only for authors, and injurious to 
the true and important interests of all others.” 

Passing by all considerations, whether of generosity or of sheer justice—whe- 
ther to the writers of our own country or to those of Britain, this is precisely the 
ground upon which the friends of the measure now agitating in Congress may 
be willing to meet it; and the only way to meet it fairly, is to examine “ what is 
the greatest good of the greatest number”—of Americans ? and whether, in fact, the 
dissemination of “the cheap works,” affected by the passage of such a law, be 
any “ good” at all! He who turns the matter in his mind will please to recollect 
that the standard writings of English literature are not at all involved in the ques- 
tion : no new law of copy-right can touch them ; they can, in fact, be afforded at a 
cheaper price, and consequently be more widely diffused by the operation of the 
proposed act. It is only the floating literature of the day, the travels, novels, and 
romances, with perhaps such light scientific tracts as are now and then repub- 
lished here, whose cost will be increased to the American purchaser by the pas- 
sage of the law. Now, this we are willing to admit does—on account of its very 
cheapness—constitute, next to the newspapers, the mass of American reading. 
Herein and hereby are formed our tastes, prejudices, and predilections, our views 
of life, our estimations of character, and our general tone of thinking; in a word, 
all that makes up our mental complexion as a nation. The question then as- 
sumes a new form. Is it good that the minds of Americans—or, to make it more 
general—is it desirable that the minds of any people should rather be moulded 
abroad or at home? Is it better for the English to do our thinking for us, or 
for us to learn to do it for ourselves? Is it “the greater good” for our associa- 
tions of intellect, fancy, and feeling to spring from and be interwoven with our 
own institutions and our owr country ; or is it best for our raw and recent, but still 
noble edifice of Republican Nationality to be stuccoed over with the arabesques 
of a decaying aristocracy? No! we want much from England, much in addition 
to our common property in her Shakspeares, and Sidneys, and Miltons, and 


Hampdens, that rich inheritance to which we as well as she was born; we still. 


want much; but it is all comprised in two things—her science, and her skill in 
the arts. When the Plaindealer wishes for more, it but accumulates shadows 
and obstacles in its own bright and bold path of Rerorm. It but adds a thread 
to the skein which binds us to the apron of our quondam step-mother ; and which 
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still keeps us toddling in her steps, and looking to her for our opinions, whether 
in regard to books, or banks, tariffs, or tragedians. 

National Reform to be real and thorough, national character to be infelt and 
operative, must be based upon sentiment as well as principle. ‘There must be a 
tone of feeling as well as a conviction of judgment to intrench opinion in the 
hearts where we would fix it, and a phalanx of Plaindealers can effect nothing 
so long as “‘ the men who write the ballads” oppose them. 

There is yet one remark of the Plaindealer’s upon which we would make a 
hasty comment. That journal, speaking of the illustrious men of letters of for- 
mer times receiving but slight pecuniary rewards for their writings, intimates 
that those who devote their attention to literature in this country should be equal- 
ly contented with trifling gains. Surely this sagacious and democratic journal 
has not given its wonted acumen to the subject! Literary men have been, but 
too often, the blind upholders of Privilege, from the very fact of their being 
dependent upon Patronage; nor will “the Republic of Letters” ever deserve 
its name, until it is supported by THE PeopLe. Our own opinions upon this 
subject may perhaps savor of ultraism; but they have not been formed with- 
out reflection, and we conscientiously believe that the greater part of modern 
annals must be re-written before we can know the real story of our race. The 
writers of modern Europe, in all ages but ours, have addressed themselves to a 
caste and not to the mass. Their recompense, both in fame and in money, came 
from the classes which alone could read their works ; and even when we go back 
to the authors of classic times, many of that glorious catalogue were rather appen- 
dages of royalty than “ pillars of the state,”—the acanthus leaves that graced the 
capital, whose shaft was reared by the toil and sweat of their fellows, and whose 
base was built upon their prostrate bodies. 

Let the Plaindealer but apply its political economy doctrines to this question, 
and we have no fear for the result it will arrive at. The number of readers in 
this country constitutes it the best book market in the world. Let those who real- 
ly supply that market have but a just right of ownership in their own produc- 
tions, and the people, who are the buyers, will here, as in early Greece, give lite- 
rature its necessary Republican tendency. 


Theatrical—Mr. Power has been the star of the month at the Metropolitan 
theatre, or “old Drury,” or “ the Park,” as people may prefer calling it. There 
is certainly aten-player power in thisone Tyrone Power. He imitates nature 
so successfully, that she always seems in a kindly humour when he is taking her 
off. The peculiar charm of Power’s acting, however, lies less in his talent and 
skill, than in his wonderful spirits, which are perfectly contagious. He seldom 
fails to create a laughing sympathy with his audience; and when once the gay 
bond is woven, he can change his humour as he lists, and lead them through 
whatever change of mood he pleases. ‘‘ O’Flanagan and the Fairies,” which, 
during his present engagement, has been the popular piece, shows Power’s varied 
vein to great advantage. The joyous spirit of harmless fun in the first scene, 
the reckless lover of a frolic and a fray in that which succeeds, the droll absurdity 
of a well-meaning man, stultified with drink, that next displays itself—the child- 
ish indifference to impending evil as shown in his dream, and finally the humour- 
ous and touching outbreak of his feelings, when Phelim, mistaking his vision for 
reality, grieves over the evils that drink had wrought in him, are each and all of 
them inimitable in their way. 

If Mr. Power would introduce more of his songs into this piece, and it were 
rendered indeed more musical generally, we think it would much improve it, and 
make it perhaps a permanent favourite. 
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